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SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. | 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. MODERATE TARIFF. 


Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 








Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says: ‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants. 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C 8., says: ‘The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above 
the average of the best Farinaceous Foods.” 


Cadbury's % 


‘The Typical Cocoa of Englis} 
Manufacture, Absolutely Pure.” | 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


AUGUST. 


THE Qui STION OF PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. By the Hon. Sir Charles 
Pupp: 1 
TH! DRA M ‘4 og rie Do_pruMs, By William Archer. 
AWAKENED CANDIDAT By H. DD. Traill. 
Ik. HENLEY’S Pe ETRY. By Arthur Svmens. 
hii WorRKING LADY IN LONDON. By Miss March-Phillip 
IA DEBACLE. by George Moore 
CONSCRIPTION. By Ouida. 
SHELLEY. By Francis Adams. 
Mi. BALFouR's WORK IN THE WEST « I AND. By the Rev. John 
Ver vle 
W. E.MY. Lecky. 
|]. Flet ee ulton, O.C,. 
Tr. W. ell, M.P. 
HE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. By- H. O. « scarry ante , M.P. 
: Frederick Greenwood. 
| The Right Hon. Sir W. T. Man 
OL), M.P. 
\ Srraicut Fiusu. By the Editor. — 


An Englishman in Paris: Notes and 
Reign of Louis Philij 


Recollections. Duri ppe and the Empire. 
wo nN ne 


» vols. crown 8vo, 18s. Third Fditi 


SAMUEL LAING’S NEW WORK. 


ne the 
= 


Human Origins: [Evidence from History 
ind Science. By SAMUEL LAING, author of ‘ Mode rn Science and 
Modern Thought.’ With Illustrations, demv 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Second dition next 
AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. 


Shooting and Salmon Fishing: Hints 


AUG USTUS GRIMBLE, Author of ‘ Deer- 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. Read 


and Recollections. By 


Stalking.’ With 


CHARLES DIXON'S NEW 


The ‘Migration of Birds. 


WORK. 
An Atte ‘mpt to 


duc Avian Season-Flight to L By CHARLES DIXON. Crown 
» 6s. Vers Week. 
THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF JUNKER'’S 
‘AFRICA.’ 


Travels in Africa during the Years 
1882-1886. By Dr. Wine JUNKER. Translated from the 
German by A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S.  Ilustrated, demy 8vo, 215. 

W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.8. 
The Naturalist in La Plata. By \. 


H. Ht C.M.Z.S., Joint-Author of 


With nu Illustrations by J. Smit. 


DSON, Argentine Ornithology 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 
[Second Edition now read 


merous 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


HENRY HARFORD. 


Fan. The Story of a Young Girl’s Life. By 


HENRY HARFORD. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
A Human Document. By W.H. Matrock. 
vols., crown 8vo Second Edition m tw va 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch handmade Large Paper, 


price 21s. net. [All sold. 

The large First Edition of this Book having been exhausted on 
publication, a Second Edition 7s now siete 

‘These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic for T! e few ballads in the English language more stirring 
than “ The Ballad a hen nal Won.” @ orthy to stand by the Bx dor telladeat 
Scott.’—Spectator. 

* The finest thing of the kind since Macaulay's Lays.’—Daily Chronicle 

‘Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott.'— Daily Net ws. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





SUMMER HOLIDAYS ABROA) 


NORWAY. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK, 


ny , 7 
aghth EE dition 
13 Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. “4 
From LAND AND WATER. 

* One of the best an m prehensive 


ever come under our notice.’ 


July 23, 1892 
i 


, , ek 
i most CORS Of The Rind ft 


An entirely new edition, with every information for touris, 
ding a new Route Map of Norway, and an Appendix cont 
Cycling Routes, Grammar and Vocabulary. This edition has 4, 
edits “- ind almost entirely rewritten by ‘THos. Micurs L, Esq., HB 
Consul-General for Norway. An Index and Directory containin, 
essential information, Hotels, ete., at the end, 


SWITZERLAND. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. = Fivhteen: 


Edition, in 2 Parts, 105. 22 Maps and Plans. Corrected 


U upt 
: d 
1692. 


FRANCE. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. — Eichteens) 


Edition (1892), in 2 Parts, 5 Maps and Plans of ‘Towns, - 


each. 
PART I. NORMANDY, BRITTANY, ETC. TO THE PYRENEES, 
PART IT. FRENCH FLANDERS, CHAMPAGNE, THE VosGeEs. 7 


FRENCH ALPS, PROVENCE, AND NICE, 


SPAIN. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. Fighth Edition 


in 2 Parts (1892) 41 Maps and Plans. 


ITALY: 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK TO CENTRAL 


basa Eleventh Idition, 6s., including FLORENC! 
ay gg ange Towns, Gall 1S, Cic, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK TO NORTH 


ITALY. Sixteenth Edition, 10s. 34 Maps and Plans. 
(Containing TURIN, MILAN, PAVIA, THE ITALIAN LAKES, GENos 
THe RIV IER A, etc. etc. etc. 


SOUTH GERMANY. 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK. 


Edition, in 2 Parts, 12s. 41 Maps and Plans. 


Fifteenth 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. In 2 Parts, 


Maps and Plans, 21s. By Sir R. LAMBERT PLAYFAIR 
A GUIDE Book To THE CITIES. COASTS, AND ISLANDS, for 
ise of Genera! ‘Travellers and Yachtsmen. 


INDIA. 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR INDIA 


CEYLON. 15 With 50 Maps and Plans. 
An entirely new and eompact Guide for the whole of India a 
( eylon. 


JAPAN. . 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. Third Editon. 
rcs. net. By Basi. HALL CHAMBERLAIN and W. B. MAs 
With 15 Maps and Plans of the Buddhist and Shinto ‘Temples 
Ikegami and Izumo. 


ALBEMARLE 


JOHN MURRAY, STREET. 





EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 5 GEORGE IV. 
The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY % 


BEGIN on MONDAY, the 3rd OcTorER, at 9 o'clock, when there™ 
be an I:xamination in both Upper and Pre pa ratory Schools for the purpor 
regular work of Session will begin ' 


of placing new boys. ‘The 
‘TUESDAY, the 4th OCTOBER, at g o'clock, 
9.15 in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Parents are recommended to enter the names of ne an r boys W 
E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk 
}:dinburgh, at the earliest opportunity. 

The Recror will be glad to see Parents 
October, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be 
the Ac: vie my, or from the CLERK and ‘TREASURER, who will 
additional information. 

Boarders are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and oy 
HARDY, 1 Doune ‘Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see pare! 
these addresses on 30th September, r, or 1st or 3rd October. 
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s, & P. Repairing, 
ERARD, Tuning, 
18 Warehousing 
Gt. Marlboro’ of all 
Street 
nECENT sr, Pianos & Harps. 
RUBINSTEIN : 
‘But there is only one piano—the ‘‘ ERARD "; as to the others, 
they are but imitations.’ 
oer: to LISZT: 
Get an‘ Be RARD” on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 


othe 


LISZT : 


‘Those fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street make so 


PADEREWSKI: 


‘ Play on ERARD, wherever obtai inable.’ 


spies §. & P. ERARD wish to notify that 
‘ine to the entire rebuilding of the Premises at 18 Great 


Marlborough Street, W, they have decided to make a 


, ° oo . [x v 17?) 
August. The prices of their Grand, Oblique &F Cottage 


/ ) } — - > 
both new and second-hand, have therefore been 


Cery MUCP Teauled. 


Messrs. 8. SF P. ERARD give oe atte ntion 


> - “oe , , ed tt if * , 
to the careful and systematic tunin g an a regulating of abi 
s v . one i - - " - - - - > san mnhareea o , 
Pian fortes whether of their own or other manufacture in 


Town or any part of the Country ; the most careful Re pa: r of 


all Harps and mpg : the Packing and Removal of Harps 


4 





and the Insurance of the Same, 


Ss. & P. ERARD. 


18Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


secial revision of their Price List, during the month of 
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ROD & GUN, 


CONTAINING 


A FULL LIST of the SHOOTING TENANTS of 


SMOTLAND; a COLOURED MAP of SCOTLAND: 
and Sporting Articles by Eminent Writers. 
Price Sixpence (by post 8d@.), to be had at all Bookstalls, or 


from the Publisher direct. 


OFFICES : 


a 


118 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


W™:POLSON'S 
GORN FLOUR 


‘sod in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD for many Years. 
The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


Vw 


Manufacturer to H.M. the QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON & CO., PMSkESs™ 


LONDON 





4h, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited, 


Capiray SUBSCRIBED , es 
Pai 17 

ae | ‘ ° ‘ 251,093 15 O 
KESERVE Funp ee 
UNCALLED Cap] rAL 


é ‘a ‘ e ° e 948,000 5 © 
W Board of Directors. 
A - Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, M: atheson & Co.),. 
he 1. ANDRI é (Mes ssrs. André, Mendel & Co. 
1) ERT ‘Sveean tikcuae Iveson & Co.). 
avi0 M! Lean CH mg-Koug and Shanghai Bank). 
H. D. ASSOON (late Messrs David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
STEWART (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Camppecr, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—PRiINCES STREE T, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
4} per cent. for One and ‘I'wo Years. 
o «a for Three and Four Years, 
5 »” for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 
ie ii os MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
POUTH CHARLOTTE STREET 
1 4 : si) ' 
DINBURGH, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 





Grand Diploma of Tonos pate. 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1 


a! CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 


ards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r14d. each. 
trong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/44 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz 


Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 


a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Ques and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication, 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST 


NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 
ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. By Joun Avucustus O'Sues, Author g 


‘ Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent.’ 2 vols. 215. 








‘A most enjoyable and companionable book.’— 7 ru/h. I'wo delightful volumes.’ —Dai/y Telegraph. 
“ae ° . os smrer »° ro , 
‘ A book so lively in tone as these ‘‘ Roundabout Recollections” is not vouchsafed to us every day.’—.lorning Lost. 


MRS. FENWICK MILLER'S BOOK OF BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


IN LADIES’ COMPANY: Six Interesting Women. By Mrs. Fenwick Miter. vol.,; 


‘Mrs. Fenwick Miller has given us a book to be grateful for.'.—Daily Chronicle, 
TWO NEW BOOKS OF POEMS. 


FATE IN ARCADIA: and other Poems. By E. J. Ettis. With 24 Illustrations 


by the Author. 7s. 6d. Large Paper, with to additional Illustrations, 215s. o Now read) 
“A work likely to attract much attention.’—Speaker. ‘** ros” is a virile conception strongly handled.’—7%e A rtis/, : 


IN A MUSIC-HALL, and other Poems. By Joun Davipson, Author of ‘Scary. 
mouch in Naxos,’ ‘ Perfervid.’ 5s ; ; — : 
‘ The section which gives its title to the voiume is the most novel in the collection, and it is not wanting in daring. Obviously, it is the most oper t9 
. . . i > ; o pou 
diversity of opinion. It possesses at any rate this curious merit, that it demaads re-perusal and yet again re-perusal.’ —The Academy. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURy 


By W.C. SIDNEY. 2 Vols, demy 8vo, 24s. An Index has now been added. 
‘The stu dies on Fleet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob are perhaps the most notable for new matter; but the whole book is very y.) 
worth reading.'—National Observer. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDER THE REGENCY. By Joun Astron. | Illustrated 


with reproductions of contemporary Sketches. Two vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 


‘ Bright and pleasant reading. . . . . One of the chief merits of the two volumes is that they reproduce in excellent style a large number of 
contemporary caricatures by Gillray, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, and others.’— Z77mes. 
PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy Firzceratp. With upwards of 100 Illustrations, 255, 
We are delighted to get a book like ‘ Picturesque 1. ondo n,’ itself a triumph of the printer's art.'—$/. James's Ga tle. ; 
‘It is all about the curiosities of London, the quaint old houses, and the odd s and ends of archeology and street lore Daily News 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. By A. W. Buckianp. 1 my crown ‘nk 6s, 


‘Her object has been so to popularise her subjects as to induce her readers to pursue the study for themselves, and if a pleasing literary style and an 
admirable faculty of clear and lucid description ure the essentials of success in that object, she may be assured that she will achieve it.'’—A theneum. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
BY BARON DE MALORTIE. 


'TWIXT OLD TIMES AND NEW. By Baron pe Matortizr. Demy 8vo, 3s, 64, 


* We may safely say that people who care for curious characters, military adventures, and the byways of history and politics, will find few dull pages 
in this book. '--Specfator. 
BY HON. R. BROUGHAM., 


A CRUISE ON THE FRIESLAND ‘BROADS.’ By the Hon. Recivaw 


BROUGHAM. New Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘ There is a delightful freshness about this thoroughly uncenventional narrative.'—Land and Wa 


BY J. F. NISBET. 


THE INSANITY OF GENIUS, AND THE GENERAL INEQUALITY OF 


HUMAN FACULTY PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By J. F. Nisper, Author of ‘Marriage and Heredity.’ 1 val. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘ The book is a curious and interesting one.’— 77 mes. : 
‘Open its pages where one will, one is confronted with matter of interest alike to the scientific inquirer and the mere seeker of entertainment.’ 
Saturday Reviex 
BY J. F. NISBET. 


MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY; or, Some Aspects of Social Evolution. By 


J. F. NISBET. 6s. ‘ \ remarkable treatise.’ —Athencum. 
NEW NOVELS. 
A WANDERING STAR. By Lapy Fatriute CuninGHAme. 3 vols. 315s. 6d. 


‘ The story is striking, and the style is animated, pleasant and refined.'— IIordd. 


GEORGE WARING’S CHOICE. By Frank Baron. 1 vol. 6s. 
IN FOOL’S PARADISE. By H. B. Fixtay Knicur. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
‘A great deal of this volume is extremely diverting. The romantic interest is not overwhelming, but we could put up with much worse faults in s 
lively and amusing a piece of work.'—National Observer. ; 
‘The account is hideous in its vicious monotony. The pathos with which it is supposed to end is false and sickening, though it is studded with Lat 
and Shakespe arean quotations.’— Queen. 
*Mr. Finlay Knight Says a smart thing almost as often as a disagreeable one. With those who like a rather reckless, racy, and audacious kind ol 
humour the book will pass.'—A¢heneum. 
‘Quite one of the most fascinating books | have come across for a long time. The descriptions in this exceedingly amusing and prettil) patheti 
story are as good as the dialogue.'— The Hawk. 
Among the strongest of the one-volume novels which have late ly appeared. The faults are those common to a first work—a certain lavishuess © 
aes things not necessary to the story, and a want of connection about the whole.’ -Daily News. 


NEW EDITIONS, at 3s. 6d. 


MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By W. E. Norris. 
A BAFFLING QUEST. By Ricuarp Dow tina. 


NEW EDITIONS, at 2s. IN PICTORIAL COVERS. 
EIGHT BELLS. By Hume Nisser. 
LOVE’S LEGACY. By Ricuarp Asne Kine (Basit). 
ROYS REPENTANCE. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
QUITA. By the Author of ‘The County.’ 


During the Present Month will be published, 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Biography. With Illustrations, a list (believed 


be complete) of her paintings and drawings, and letters, hithertp ape, 4 of Goethe and Herder. By FRANCIS A. GERARD. 1 vol, 15% 


WARD & DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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NOTES 


Tur thirteenth Parliament of Queen Victoria and the 
twenty-fifth of the United Kingdom was opened by Com- 
mission on Thursday afternoon. Despite menaces of 
opposition, Mr. Peel was unanimously elected Speaker for 
the fourth time. Sir M. W. Ridley, in moving the re- 
election, complimented Mr. Peel upon the dignity and 
courtesy he had shown in that high office. On behalf of 
himself and all for whom he is ‘in the slightest degree 
entitled presumably to speak,’ Mr. Gladstone, who seconded 
the motion, re-echoed these encomiums. In addition, he 
furnished the wonted tag of autobiography, together with 
reminiscences of the changes effected in connection with 
the position. The Speaker acknowledged the honour 
done him, and claimed the support of the members in up- 
holding the traditions of the House. Mr. Balfour con- 
gratulated Mr. Peel on his re-election, and expressed the 
belief that the great interests of the office were safe in 
his keeping. Once more the Speaker made suitable 
acknowledgment, and the House then adjourned. 





Tur Duke of Argyll declined the impudent invitation 
of a Scottish Radical Association to consider the practic- 
able working of the Separatist majority with a view to 
the passing of Radical measures and Irish Home Rule, 
because he is not inclined to discuss a proposal to remodel 
the British Constitution with reference to the mere proba- 
bilities of the immediate situation. But he plies his 
heckler with some pertinent questions. Is it possible, he 
asks, fora man of eighty-three to command the discord- 
ant elements that are essential to his success? Be hea 
Solon and an angel, to maintain the full responsibility 
that must largely depend on the prospect of continued 
oflice ? Mr, Gladstone’s speeches become more and more 
fanatical in their denunciation of opinions his own till three 
score and fifteen. In a Constitutional country, adds His 
Grace, responsibility is common to all; and now, more 
than at any time before, it is an absolute duty to be guided 
by considerations independent of party and party leaders. 





Iv is quite true that the Russians have sent another ex- 
pedition into the Pamirs, but not (as has been stated) with 
the design of occupying the whole country up to the 
Hindu Kush. Colonel Yanoff, with a handful of troops, 
‘S Teconnoitring in the Alichur Pamir. But how many 


more are to follow him it is impossible to say: we only 


know that new forts are being formed and Khirgiz tribes 
enlisted for their defence. Since more than one of the 
Pamir passes debouch on Kabul, as like as not that 
'S their ‘objective.’ There seems to be some prospect 
of the despatch of a mission to Afghanistan, much against 
the Ameer’s will, to discuss matters relating to the condi- 
ee 
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tion of his South-Eastern frontier. The Hazaras are still 
in the field: the tribal levies of the Usbegs, who were sent 
against them, having revolted and put to rout a body of 
Afghan troops whose way crossed theirs. With the Ameer 
in the sulks, and the whole country round Herat in revolt, 
and the possibility, if not more, of a Russian advance 
upon two points of our frontier, the quality of our new 
Administration is ill to think upon. 





Prince Bismarck has produced another weapon to be- 
labour his ‘ Caprivi’ withal, and that is a Protestant flail. 
Possibly he finds that his girdings at the Chancellor's 
foreign policy, with its alleged truckling to Britain and 
its clumsy rebuffs to Russia, go unregarded of the general- 
Anyhow, at Jena on Sunday last, he tried a fresh tack, and 
fell to shouting ‘ No Popery.’ The Empire, according to 
Prince Bismarck, is taken captive by the Catholic Party 
with the connivance of Ministers; while himself had 
tried to found a Protestant Power. Anything more mis- 
chievous than these utterances can scarce be conceived ; if 
they had any practical issue they would array South 
against North, and produce in Prussia herself a recru- 
descence of those religious bickerings which characteristed 
the days of the May Legislation. Altogether this was quite 
one of the most discreditable of the Prince’s recent exhi- 
bitions. Had it been possible for him to add to the wrath 
of the Court, his allusion to the compulsion exercised by 
him over Wilhelm I. at Versailles had certainly enabled 
him to achieve that end. Yet his influence is percept- 
ibly on the wane, and the Government will still act 
wisely in ignoring him. 





M. Poumayrac lost his life in the Kotto district north of 
Congo: according to French accounts at the hands of 
natives supplied with repeating rifles by the Free State. 
The Free State declines responsibility, as the Kotto 
district is not under its occupation. As for the attack on 
the Crampel Mission wherein the guard in charge of the 
French flag was killed: that murder was done by French 
blacks. None the less M. Ribot has sent a despatch ‘of 
the most stringent firmness’ to Brussels, seeking to 
confine the Congo people to the south of the fourth 
parallel of north latitude. The Government of the Free 
State reminds him that the treaty of 1885 fixes the French 
boundary at the 17th meridian of /ongitude: and _ offers 
arbitration. Herein is the seed of a dispute about 
boundaries which may become lively. In Dahomey 
Colonel Dodds is making slow progress. He has opened 
two new roads and has enlarged the circle of his outposts, 
which operations will gradually drive King Behanzin back 
to the forest primeval, where he may(or more probably may 
not) fight the whole matter out in a great battle. The 
Delimitation Commission, according to a despatch from 
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Bassam, were Captain Binger and Lieutenant Bramtot have 
been signing treaties, and Dr. Crozat has set out for Tieba, 
to recover the papers of the Menard expedition. Also he 
has established a French protectorate over Deammara: 
thus securing the direct route between Kong and the 


coast. 


Avstratuian finance is not so flourishing as Australian 
writers have been at pains to prove. The ‘Tasmanian 
budeet shows a deficit of about £50,000, which means an 
increase in the tariff! At Sydney and Melbourne more or 
less eminent legislators continue to get into trouble over 
their financial dealings. A certain lack of probity seems 
to be the badge of all the tribe. 
liquidators of the Estate and Mortgage Bank a writ has 


been issued against Mr. Munro the present! Agent-Gencral 


At the instance of the 


for Victoria to enforce the payment of £57,000 the sum 
being for calls upon shares. The Ministry, it is reported, 
considers that Mr. Munro ought to return at once and meet 
the charge: although the Premier denies that he has 
requested him to do so, The circumstances of Mr. Munro’s 
appointment, which was practically made by himself, were 
not exactly calculated to excite the English Stock-Exchange 
to confidence: seeing that he represented a party which 
already had borrowed largely to little purpose. A reputa- 
tion for mismanagement is not useful to an Agent-General : 
but the stigma—if stigina there be—of private insolvency 
or of questionable dealing puts an end to his services. 


Tue American Congress is notoriously a remarkable 
assembly, and some curious facts conceruing it are now 
being disclosed before a Committee of its own nomination, 
One of the representatives of Georgia, a Mr. Watson, 
printed a statement to the effect that ‘ drunken members 
reeled about the aisles, and drunken speakers debated 
grave issues. The House hissed Mr. Watson, and, as he 
stood to his guns, resolved on an inquiry. 
been led during the current week, and the indictment has 


Evidence has 
been substantiated. Congressmen have quoted specific 
instances of colieagues appearing in their places in an 
intoxicated state. One representative, who deemed his 
fellows ‘a sober body of men, admitted he had seen ‘as 
many as four drunk inthe House’; but then he came from 
prohibiting lowa where, said he, ‘so large a body of men 
could not be got to meet together without drinking a 
great deal more than did the members of the House of 


Representatives. 


ly appears as if the remainder of the battle of Pittsburg 
were to be fought out in the law courts. The Amalgamated 
Association (otherwise the body of strikers) has laid an 
information against Mr. Frick and Mr. Potter charging 
them with murder, but after a formal hearing they were 
released. The officers of Militia who ordered Private 
James to be hung up by his thumbs are arrested, except 
the Colonel, who still has the policing of the town in his 
charge. Nine hundred men are at work in the mills, 
which are thoroughly guarded, as one of the strike leaders, 
who disguised himself and sought employment, discovered, 
and the evictions have so far been carried out quietly. 
Several of the strikers have asked to be taken back. The 
Idahoan miners are being prosecuted for murder and con- 
spiracy. At Victoria, in British! Columbia, a non-unionist 
ship’s crew was kidnapped and hidden away by sailors on 
strike: and such imitations of the recent disturbances 
have been remarkably frequent. 


Tur Tsung-li-Yamen’s decree for the arrest of Chou 


Han, the reputed author and publisher of obscene attacks 
upon Christians in China, has been evaded—apparently with 
Chou Han, who held 


the connivance of the authorities. 
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official rank, has disappeared, and the Commission 
° i : 
pointed to investigate the matter expresses the opini 
: | Dion 
that he is insane and that his name has beey forged | 
. : 
it is recommended, hiyy 
ever that, should he return in sound mind, 


certain malicious subordinates. 
> )e , . ye the SENtence 
of dismissal from the public service be reconsidered 
; j 80 
that his reappearance in oflice may be ¢ xpected ere Jo) 
| ee ng, 
In the meantime the blocks used in printing the abomip. 


Printers 
have been ordered to reccive eighty strokes apiece 


able publications have been destroyed, and two 
; : and to 
go in the cangue for three months: not for any complicity 
in the original offence but for associating with the met 
whose place is kept open against his return. 


Or course the Russian authorities are trying hard to hide 
the truth about the cholera. The journals are all prohibited 
from publishing aught save ‘ official information,’ which js , 
euphemism for more or less pleasing falsehood. But despite 
this supervision of the press, it is reported from Tashkend 
(for instance), that the military has been called out to Sup 
press a Sart revolt against the enforcement of sanitary regu. 
lations,and that seven persons have been killed or wounded, 
The westward movement of the plague is exciting some 
apprehension in Central Europe, and already some cases 
of suppesed cholera have occurred in Galicia, Special 
precautions have been taken in Vienna, Berlin and else. 
where. The epidemic expression of the malady is sub- 
siding in Paris, but there the death-roll has been unusually 
heavy. Cholera-stricken, the British steamer -{/hany, home. 
ward bound from Taganrog, is in quarantine off the 
northern coast of Sardinia, after having received at Naples 
provisions and coals which are said to have been denied 
her at Malta. 


Sir Arcuipacp Getkir delivered the Presidential addres 
to the members of the British Association, at Edinburgh 
on Wednesday, and discussed the progress of geological 
theories during the present century. About a hundred 
years ago Hutton, with Playfair and Hall, established the 
fact of the constant variation in the conditions of the 
earth’s surface, by the action of fire and moving water, 
despite the ridicule of Werner and his school, who (unlike 
most Germans) had faith in the eflicacy of water, and 


But Hutton’s theory sur- 
vived, and received confirmation from the definite sequence 


called themselves Neptunists, 
in the stratification of rocks proved by Smith. From this 
time geology moved forward in the light of the doctrine ol 
though Hutton 
unable to appreciate the evidences of evolution, pushed 
the point too far. 
gentle and regular action of the forces at work on the 


the uniformity of causation in Nature : 
Moreover, geologists began to assume 


earth, ignoring catastrophes: but, as the astronomer had 
proved the fields of space to be boundless, they achieved 
the conception of an almost limitless antiquity. Lord 
Kelvin first set a period upon these vastnesses, proving by 
means of the laws governing the loss of heat, that the globe 
cannot be less than twenty nor more than four hundred 
millions of years old; though Tait would set the lower 
figure at ten. Sir Archibald reviewed the evidence offered 
by the degradation of the lands, and the stratification of 
the rocks: which period is probably not less than seventy: 
three millions, The extremely slow progress of orgame 
evolution also points in the same direction, and the physical 
ronformation of every hill and valley and mountain-range 
is the memorial of geologic change. 


Turre can be no doubt that the Common Council of 
the City of London has done well in procuring the 
retirement of Sir William Charley, the Common Serge 
A man of pleasing and plausible manners, not devoid 0 


ant. 
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4 certain kind of ability, he had neither the learning nor 
the temper of mind that makes a good judge. It became 
more and more evident that the appointment was a mis- 
take. ‘The Common Council exercises its patronage judi- 
cjously, but it is searce fitted to appoint to legal oflices. 
The nomination is no longer with it, but with the Crown. 
The retiring official had £2250 a year: he is to have a 
peusion of £1500 per annum with a gift of £1000. It is 
handsome treatment ; but a great corporation cannot afford 


to behave meanly. 


Ox the August Bank Holiday more than 5 4,000 people, 
were at the Oval to see Notts play Surrey. The old 
rivalry of these teams and the fact that they are running 
neck and neck for the championship, drew what was a 
remarkable ‘gate’ even for that day. Surrey batted first 
ona bumpy wicket. Mr. Read went at 9, Abel at 34, 
Lohmann at 49. Then Maurice Read and Mr. Shuter 
began to force the game. They were separated at 100, 
and the total score was 129. Notts made 124: Shrews- 
bury and Gunn were both out to marvellous balls from 
Lockwood—indeed Shrewsbury did not think his worth 
playing —who bowled magnificently, taking 8 wickets for 07 
runs. Gunn and Flowers alone of the Nottingham men did 
themselves justice. In their second innings, the ground 
still being difficult, Surrey made 159: Mr. Read being 
immediately run out, and three wickets going down for 
1, Then Abel played a particularly steady game, while 
Mr, Shuter scored freely but not so quickly as he usually 
does. Notts put together 105. Barnes and Gunn 
made along stand in a particularly bad light, and in the 
end their side won by four wickets. The remarkable 
features of the match were the excellence of the bowling 
and the brillianey of the fielding. Kent beat Gloucester- 
shire by seven wickets, and Lancashire beat Yorkshire 
by an innings and 83: A, Ward making 180, Briggs 112, 
A. Smith 80, out of 471. 





Tue last day’s racing at Goodwood brought out La 
Fleche who had no difficulty in disposing of Broad Corrie, 
adaughter of that excellent mare Corrie Roy, whose off- 
spring have been not particularly successful. The Nassau 
Stakes distance is only a mile, but La Fléche finished so 
heartily that the open appearance of the Leger is increased 
by her victory. She may not be able to get the distance, 
but St. Damien, Watercress, and Sir Hugo—rather un- 
justly despised because he could not beat St. Angelo, a 
very speedy horse over a mile, which is not his distance. 
certainly are. Orme is still weak: and there is scarce 
time to get much more muscle on to his bones: more- 
over, two hard finishes must have told their tale even 
upon a horse of his wonderful pluck. Perhaps the most 
interesting sporting matters apart from the facts of recent 
racing is the revival of the fashion of match-making. The 
Dake of Portland is to run one of his horses, probably 
Mrs. Butterwiek, against a greyhound of Colonel North’s : 
that gentleman is to race Nunthorpe against Buccaneer, 
who will afterwards ‘take on’ Orvieto. It is to be hoped 
that these fixtures will not end in the payment of forfeits. 
As usual the racing at Brighton was good but in no wise 
important, the most exciting events being handicaps, in 
which, one is glad to say, approved performers like No- 
verre, Iddesleigh and Lady Rosebery each scored a 


victory. Bueeaneer had some difficulty to rid himself of 


the last in the Brighton Cup. The entries for the Autumn 
handicaps promise some excellent sport, as they contain 
the names of many conspicuous performers, including, 
mang others, La Fléche, Gouverneur, Buccaneer, Comedy, 
St. Angelo, and Simonian. 
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‘THE GREAT LIBERAL PARTY’ 


FFXHERE is a master of scofling that in his catalogue 

of books has set down this title: The Morris- 
Dance of the Fadmongers. 
them has its divers posture or cringe, which cannot but 


lor indeed every sect of 


move derision in worldlings and depraved politics, who 
are apt to condemn virtuous persons. Mr. Keir Hardie 
is uplifted: because he is to unseat Mr. Morley, and 
to bring Mr. Gladstone to a respect for Labour. 
Now it is worth pointing out (1) that Mr. Hardie 
is indispensable to the Gladstonian majority, and 
(2) that Inglorious John is the last prophet of Lib- 
eralism. It is true that he has no following. But 
that is because Liberalism is extinct. ‘wo parties 
are necessary to the British Constitution: the party 
of positive law and the party of cant. The one is 
content to aim at efficient government. The other 
relies for popularity on a convenient aptimism; on a 
certain levity of administration and laxity of thought ; 
on the expansion of rules by the multiplication of ex- 
ceptions; and on a general policy of make-believe. 
Liberalism was the adaptation ef Whiggery to the 
needs of the middle-classes. 

‘hetraders required the partial dissolution of society : 
and Liberalism was the solvent they employed. As 
Larly-Victorians, they naturally affected a mixture of 
philanthropy, of cosmopolitan feeling, and of bourgeois 
morality. All men, they held, were equal in politics : 
but the wages question was to be settled by the higgling 
of the market. If one man was richer than another, 
that was a dispensation of Providence: and it would 
be impertinent for Government to interfere while 
Providence was on the side of the manufacturers. But 
if one man had a vote, ora black skin, and another 
man had not, that was clearly an anomaly to be 
redressed by <Act of Parliament. Our  heavy- 
footed burgesses, then, insisted on shooting Niagara ; 
and it is not surprising if they have suffered, ever since, 
In their science of public economy, they 
In their 
scheme of politics they thought to leave him for ever 
content with the March of Progress on a treadmill, 
and for ever willing to vote for his employers. ‘Towards 


from cataract. 
argued from man as a trading automaton. 


the end, it is true, they saw that Democracy must 
result in misgovernment. But even in Clapham they 
know how to be selfish: and our Liberals were as 
capable as Louis NIV. of sombre acquiescence. The 
Deluge would not be till after their day. 

Yet, regarding the Gladstonian Party, or (more 
strictly) the Four Factions which will probably support 
Mr. Gladstone, and the Residuum which is his Tail— 
you shall find no tincture of Liberalism therein outside 
the person of Mr. Morley. He, certainly, is lax in 
argument and cosmopolitan in feeling. His political 
economy is orthodox: and his spelling (at least) 
mildly atheistical. In his desire to abandon Ligypt, 
as in his objection to Eight Hours, he typifies all 
things that were essential to Liberalism. But in 
the party with which he desires to work the 
Nationalists are (practically) his only friends. They 
must save him from the opposition of Labour, 
if he is to be saved. Now, the Irish, at all events, bave 
never pretended to Liberalism. They are Clerical, 
Protectionist, and Celtic. In principle, they stand 
altogether outside our duality of parties. In practice, 
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Bassam, were Captain Binger and Lieutenant Bramtot have 
been signing treaties, and Dr. Crozat has set out for Tieba, 
Also he 


has established a French protectorate over Deammara: 


to recover the papers of the Menard expedition. 


thus securing the direct route between Kong and the 


coast. 


Ausrrauian finance is not so flourishing as Australian 
writers have been at pains to prove. ‘The Tasmanian 
budget shows a deficit of about £50,000, which means an 
increase in the tariff. At Sydney and Melbourne more or 
less eminent legislators continue to get into trouble over 
A certain lack of probity seems 
At the instance of the 


their financial dealings. 
to be the badge of all the tribe. 
liquidators of the Estate and Mortgage Bank a writ has 
been issued against Mr. Munro the present! Agent-Gencral 
for Victoria to enforce the payment of £57,000 the sum 
being for calls upon shares. The Ministry, it is reported, 
considers that Mr. Munro ought to return at once and meet 
the charge: although the Premier denies that he has 
requested him to do so, The circumstances of Mr. Munro's 
appointment, which was practically made by himself, were 
not exactly calculated to excite the English Stock-Exchange 
to confidence: seeing that he represented a party which 
already had borrowed largely to little purpose. A reputa- 
tion for mismanagement is not useful to an Agent-Genera 

but the stigma—if stigina there be 
or of questionable dealing puts an end to his services. 


of private insolvency 





Tue American Congress is notoriously a remarkable 
assembly, and some curious facts concerning it are now 
being disclosed before a Committee of its own nomination. 
One of the representatives of Georgia, a Mr. Watson, 
printed a statement to the effect that ‘ drunken members 
reeled about the aisles, and drunken speakers debated 
grave issues. The House hissed Mr. Watson, and, as he 
stood to his guns, resolved on an inquiry. 
been led during the current week, and the indictment has 
Congressmen have quoted specific 


Evidence has 


been substantiated. 
instances of colieagues appearing in their places in an 
intoxicated state. 
fellows ‘a sober body of men, admitted he had seen ‘as 
many as four drunk inthe House’ ; but then he came from 
prohibiting lowa where, said he, ‘so large a body of men 


One representative, who deemed his 


could not be got to meet together without drinking a 
great deal more than did the members of the House of 
Representatives. 


Iv appears as if the remainder of the battle of Pittsburg 
were to be fought out in the law courts. The Amalgamated 
Association (otherwise the body of strikers) has laid an 
information against Mr. Frick and Mr. Potter charging 
them with murder, but after a formal hearing they were 
released. The officers of Militia who ordered Private 
James to be hung up by his thumbs are arrested, except 
the Colonel, who still has the policing of the town in his 
charge. Nine hundred men are at work in the mills, 
which are thoroughly guarded, as one of the strike leaders, 
who disguised himself and sought employment, discovered, 
and the evictions have so far been carried out quietly. 
Several of the strikers have asked to be taken back. The 
Idahoan miners are being prosecuted for murder and con- 
spiracy. At Victoria, in British) Columbia, a non-unionist 
ship’s crew was kidnapped and hidden away by sailors on 
strike: and such imitations of the recent disturbances 


have been remarkably frequent. 


Tur Tsung-li-Yamen’s decree for the arrest of Chou 


Han, the reputed author and publisher of obscene attacks 
upon Christians in China, has been evaded—apparently with 
the connivance of the authorities. 


Chou Han, who held 
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official rank, has disappeared, and the Commission 

pointed to investigate the matter expresses the mtd 
that he is insane and that his name has been forged : 
It is recommended, hon, 
ever that, should he return in sound mind, the Sentence 


certain malicious subordinates. 


of dismissal from the public service he reconsidered, « 
that his reappearance in oflice may be ¢ xpected ere lee 
In the meantime the blocks used in printing the aboni, 
able publications have been destroyed, and two printer 
have been ordered to receive eighty strokes apiece iis 
go in the cangue for three months: not for any Complicity 
in the original offence but for associating with the ma 
whose place is kept open against his return. . 

Or course the Russian authorities are trying hard to hid. 
the truth about the cholera. The journals are all prohibited 
from publishing aught save ‘ official information, which js, 
euphemism for more or less pleasing falsehood. But despite 
this supervision of the press, it is reported from Tashkend 
(for instance), that the military has been called out to sup, 
press a Sart revolt against the enforcement of sanitary reg,. 
lations,and that seven persons have been killed orwounded 
The westward movement of the plague is exciting some 
apprehension in Central Europe, and already some cases 
of supposed cholera have occurred in Galicia. Special 
precautions have been taken in Vienna, Berlin and else. 
where. The epidemic expression of the malady is sub- 
siding in Paris, but there the death-roll has been unusually 
heavy. Cholera-stricken, the British steamer /hany, home. 
ward bound from Taganrog, is in quarantine off the 
northern coast of Sardinia, after having received at Naples 
provisions and coals which are said to have been denied 
her at Malta. 

Sir Arcuipicp Gerkir delivered the Presidential addres 
to the members of the British Association, at Edinburg) 
on Wednesday, and discussed the progress of geological 
theories during the present century. About a hundred 
years ago Hutton, with Playfair and Hall, established the 
fact of the constant variation in the conditions of the 
earth’s surface, by the action of fire and moving water, 
despite the ridicule of Werner and his school, who (unlike 
most Germans) had faith in the efficacy of water, and 
But Hutton’s theory sur- 
vived, and received confirmation from the definite sequenc 
Irom this 


called themselves Neptunists. 


in the stratification of rocks proved by Smith. 
time geology moved forward in the light of the doctrineol 
though Hutton 


unable to appreciate the evidences of evolution, pushed 


the uniformity of causation in Nature : 
the point too far. Moreover, geologists began to assume 
gentle and regular action of the forces at work on the 
earth, ignoring catastrophes: but, as the astronomer had 
proved the fields of space to be boundless, they achieved 
the conception of an almost limitless antiquity. Lor 
Kelvin first set a period upon these vastnesses, proving bY 
means of the laws governing the loss of heat, that the globe 
cannot be less than twenty nor more than four hundred 
millions of years old; though Tait would set the lower 
figure at ten. Sir Archibald reviewed the evidence offered 
by the degradation of the lands, and the stratification af 
the rocks: which period is probably not less than seventy: 
three millions. The extremely slow progress of organi 
evolution also points in the same direction, and the physical 
ronformation of every hill and valley and mountain-range 
is the memorial of geologic change. 


Tuere can be no doubt that the Common Council 
the City of London has done well in procuring the 
retirement of Sir William Charley, the Common Sergeant: 


A man of pleasing and plausible manners, not devoid 0 
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, certain kind of ability, he had neither the learning nor 
the temper of mind that makes a good judge. It became 
more and more evident that the appointment was a mis- 
take. ‘The Common Council exercises its patronage judi- 
ciously, but it is searce fitted to appoint to legal offices. 
The nomination is no longer with it, but with the Crown. 
The retiring official had £2250 a year: he is to have a 
pension of £1500 per annum with a gift of £1000. It is 
handsome treatment ; but a great corporation cannot afford 


to behave meanly. 


Ox the August Bank Holiday more than 54,000 people, 
were at the Oval to see Notts play Surrey. The old 
rivalry of these teams and the fact that they are running 
neck and neck for the championship, drew what was a 
remarkable ‘gate’ even for that day. Surrey batted first 
on a bumpy wicket. Mr. Read went at 9), Abel at 34, 
Lohmann at 49. Then Maurice Read and Mr. Shuter 
began to force the game. They were separated at 100, 
and the total score was 129. Notts made 124: Shrews- 
bury and Gunn were both out to marvellous balls from 
Lockwood—indeed Shrewsbury did not think his worth 
playing —who bowled magnificently, taking 8 wickets for 07 
runs. Gunn and Flowers alone of the Nottingham men did 
themselves justice. In their second innings, the ground 
still being difficult, Surrey made 159: Mr. Read being 
immediately run out, and three wickets going down for 
21, Then Abel played a particularly steady game, while 
Mr, Shuter scored freely but not so quickly as he usually 
does. Notts put together 105. Barnes and Gunn 
made along stand in a particularly bad light, and in the 
end their side won by four wickets. The remarkable 
features of the match were the excellence of the bowling 
and the brillianey of the fielding. Kent beat Gloucester- 
shire by seven wickets, and Lancashire beat Yorkshire 
by an innings and 83: A, Ward making 180, Briggs 112, 
A. Smith 80, out of 471. 





Tue last day’s racing at Goodwood brought out La 
Fléeche who had no difficulty in disposing of Broad Corrie, 
adaughter of that excellent mare Corrie Roy, whose off- 
spring have been not particularly successful. The Nassau 
Stakes distance is only a mile, but La Fléche finished so 
heartily that the open appearance of the Leger is increased 
by her victory. She may not be able to get the distance, 
but St. Damien, Watercress, and Sir Hugo—rather un- 
justly despised because he could not beat St. Angelo, a 
very speedy horse over a mile, which is not his distance. 
certainly are. Orme is still weak: and there is scarce 
time to get much more muscle on to his bones: more- 
over, two hard finishes must have told their tale even 
upon a horse of his wonderful pluck. Perhaps the most 
interesting sporting matters apart from the facts of recent 
racing is the revival of the fashion of match-making. The 
Duke of Portland is to run one of his horses, probably 
Mrs, Butterwiek, against a greyhound of Colonel North’s : 
that gentleman is to race Nunthorpe against Buccaneer, 
who will afterwards ‘take on’ Orvieto. It is to be hoped 
that these fixtures will not end in the payment of forfeits. 
As usual the racing at Brighton was good but in no wise 
important, the most exciting events being handicaps, in 
which, one is glad to say, approved performers like No- 
verre, Iddesleigh and Lady Rosebery each scored a 


victory. Bueeaneer had some difficulty to rid himself of 


the last in the Brighton Cup. The entries for the Autumn 
handicaps promise some excellent sport, as they contain 
the names of many conspicuous performers, including, 
among others, La Fléche, Gouverneur, Buccaneer, Comedy, 
St. Angelo, and Simonian. 
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‘THE GREAT LIBERAL PARTY’ 


FPFXHERE is a master of scofling that in his catalogue 

of books has set down this title: T7'he Morris- 
Dance of the Fadmongers. Yor indeed every sect of 
them has its divers posture or cringe, which cannot but 
move derision in worldlings and depraved politics, who 
are apt to condemn virtuous persons. Mr. Keir Hardic 
is uplifted : because he is to unseat Mr. Morley, and 
to bring Mr. Gladstone to a respect for Labour. 
Now it is worth pointing out (1) that Mr. Hardie 
is indispensable to the Gladstonian majority, and 
(2) that Inglorious John is the last prophet of Lib- 
eralism. It is true that he has no following. But 
‘Two parties 
are necessary to the British Constitution: the party 
of positive law and the party of cant. 
content to aim at efficient government. 


that is because Liberalism is extinct. 


The one is 

The other 
relies for popularity on a convenient eptimism; on a 
certain levity of administration and laxity of thought ; 
on the expansion of rules by the multiplication of ex- 
ceptions; and on a general policy of make-believe. 
Liberalism was the adaptation of Whiggery to the 
needs of the middle-classes. 

‘Lhetraders required the partial dissolution of society : 
and Liberalism was the solvent they employed. As 
Larly-Victorians, they naturally affected a mixture of 
philanthropy, of cosmopolitan feeling, and of bourgeois 
morality. All men, they held, were equal in politics : 
but the wages question was to be settled by the higgling 
of the market. If one man was richer than another. 
that was a dispensation of Providence: and it would 
be impertinent for Government to interfere while 
Providence was on the side of the manufacturers. But 
if one man had a vote, ora black skin, and another 
man had not, that was clearly an anomaly to be 
redressed by Act of Parliament. Our 
footed burgesses, then, insisted on shooting Niagara ; 


heavy- 


and it is not surprising if they have suffered, ever since, 
from cataract. In their science of public economy, they 
argued from man as a trading automaton. In their 
scheme of politics they thought to leave him for ever 
content with the March of Progress on a treadmill, 
and for ever willing to vote for his employers. ‘Towards 
the end, it is true, they saw that Democracy must 
result in misgovernment. But even in Clapham they 
know how to be selfish: and our Liberals were as 
capable as Louis XIV. of sombre acquiescence. The 
Deluge would not be till after their day. 

Yet, regarding the Gladstonian Party, or (more 
strictly) the Four Factions which will probably support 
Mr. Gladstone, and the Residuum which is his Tail— 
you shall find no tincture of Liberalism therein outside 
the person of Mr. Morley. He, certainly, is lax in 
argument and cosmopolitan in feeling. His political 
economy is orthodox: and his spelling (at least) 
mildly atheistical. 
as in his objection to Eight Hours, he typifies all 
things that were essential to Liberalism. But in 
the party with which he desires to work the 
Nationalists are (practically) his only friends. ‘They 


In his desire to abandon Egypt, 


must save him from the opposition of Labour, 
Now, the Irish, at all events, bave 
never pretended to Liberalism. They are Clerical, 
Protectionist, and Celtic. In principle, they stand 
altogether outside our duality of parties. In practice, 


if he is to be saved. 
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they are Anti-English first, and Anti-Tory only as a 
consequence. ‘The Welshmen, again, are not Liberals. 
It is not even clear that, strictly speaking, they 
remain Gladstonians. 
zealots, of sour Anabaptists and other furies: in fine, 
another recrudescence of Celtishness. For whom, also, 
we have to thank one man alone. As for the Labour 
Members, the London Programme men, and the New 
Radicals generally, they are Liberals in no_ possible 
sense of the word. On the contrary, they are practical 
persons, with a hatred of sentiment and (precisely) of 
the middle classes. Remain the Gladstonians pure and 
simple, or the ruck of Mr. Gladstone's alleged party. 
They, it is not too much to say, are at the mercy of a 
cold in their Leader's head. For, apart from the fact 
that each has his own axe to grind, and expects to grind 
it with his help, they have nothing to hold them to- 
They are all adventurers alike—from 
the occasional capitalist in search of a peerage, and the 


They are a collection of mere 


gether for a day. 


peer in pursuit of political capital, to the smart Pro- 
fessor who depends on journalism for his opinions 
and the half-educated Journalist who professes any 
opinion that will pay. Liberalism, of course, is the 
last creed they would adopt, for Liberalism is out of 
date. An honest Radicalism is equally out of the 
question: because politics are becoming serious for 
every one who has a career, or a coat, to lose. At most 
they may venture to pose as Friends (within bounds) of 
the People. But the game, they must feel, is a difficult 
one to play. For the advance guard of Labour (always 
to return to that) is in the House: and the predatory 
The Opposition that 
is required, as we have said, by our Constitution is in 


classes are very much in carnest. 


abeyance. It will revive, no doubt, in good time: but 
not till Mr. Gladstone is dead. He has played fast 
and loose with principles until he has absolutely des- 
troyed his Party. And if he be for the moment, within 
reach of power, that is because he has encouraged the 
professional politician and excited the racial instinct of 
the Celt. Never was a worse example of the effect of a 
thirst for power. Ambition, says one, maketh men 
active, earnest, and stirring. But if it be stopped, it 
becometh adust, malign, and unscrupulous. Fortunately, 
there be those that can pack the cards, yet cannot play 
the hand. 

At home, then, we are, constitutionally speaking, in 
a state of anarchy. Abroad, we have the troubles to 
face which result of Gladstonian traditions. In foreign 
policy, the difference between the ‘Tory party and that 
which is . . . not Tory is one—not merely of order or 
of good intention but—fundamental and of substance. 
The fine contempt of your Liberal for patriotic pre- 
judice, the assumption of cosmopolitanism, in a word, 
which followed of his first principles, unfitted him, at 
the start, for government. He never could remember 
that, whether Britons are wsthetically and morally 
inferior to other races or not, his first duty was to his 
own country. And indeed, his indifference to fact left 
him half-unconscious that national rivalries do, after 
all, exist. Generation after generation, Ministry after 
Ministry, he has dealt with the foreigner as with a 
friend or, at worst, a person with whom we desired to 
trade. Consequently, our enemies have learned to 


wait for a Liberal or quasi-Liberal Administration. 
Already, the General Election has lost us the Morocco 
Treaty and daunted our Ambassadors the world over. 
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And now our chiefest and inevitable foe, seeing that 
the time is come, is moving in Asia. Now, on the 
lrontier itself we are safe. ‘The Russians are not like 
to turn Kashmir: and from Gilgit to Quetta we are 
prepared as never nation before. But the Pamirs, jt 
must still be remembered, are on our flank : and, more. 
over, by moving up to the snow-line of the Hindu Kus) 
and the Koh-i-Baba, Russia will, in effect, have made 
move on Kabul. 
than Kuram. So long as aggression be gradual, Mr. 


lor the Irak Pass is nearer to Kabu! 


Gladstone, with his eye on the register and the division. 
lobby, will persist in disregarding it. It were almost 
better for us if an outrageous Cossack began the war 
forthwith. But there are some medicines which yo 
man dare prescribe. We must abide the event. Yet 
we shall have a heavy price in blood to pay, some day, 
for the late indiscretions of our agricultural voters, — 


MOST EXQUISITE REASONS 


FENUAT was a happy inspiration in the Editor of 7), 

Nineteenth Century—to ask a select body of the 
persons who did not get Mr. Gladstone his majority 
why they voted for him! ‘Those who did him the 
service of returning him to power at the mercy of Mr. 
O’Brien may make themselves heard elsewhere; but 
the faithful who are represented by the eight of The 
Nineteenth Century were in real need of a magazine, 
and it was kindly of Mr. Knowles to use a little 
gentle violence in persuading their confessions out of 
them. 
of them were most anxious to have it known that they 


It was needed, he assures you ; for at least some 
did not volunteer their confidences. Perhaps these 
diflident penitents were not without a lurking doubt 
that, subjected to the wholesome discipline of reduction 
to black and white, their exquisite reasons would look 
but feeble. On the supposition (a trifle complimentary, 
no doubt) that they had any such hesitation, we can 
Sir Thomas Farrer, L.C.C. was 

IIe voted because he is sure 


only commend them. 
not one of the doubters. 
that Home Rule will work capitally ; and also, because 
crime in Ireland is excused as a form of opposition to 
Government; and likewise, because the ‘Tories are wicked 
people. ‘These things are so because Sir ‘T. Farrer is 
of that opinion; and they form a sufficient reason for 
voting for Home Rule. 

Sir Thomas is something like a supporter; but we 
are very much afraid that the Master of University, who 
follows him, is capable of becoming no better than one 
of the wicked. It appears just conceivable that he 
might have to oppose Mr. Gladstone, and that on 
the principles of a common Unionist. Dr. Bright’s 
position we take to be this:—Britons are very fit 
to govern Ireland if not bothered with constitutional 
restraints; but ‘very strangely, as soon as they have 
been called upon to attempt to carry out that higher 
form of government which consists in the sympathetic 
development of the powers and aspirations of the 
people governed, they have signally failed. One 
would like to have an example of Dr. Bright's * higher 
form of government.’ It can hardly (one imagines) be 
Poland or the Reichsland: yet these are the only 
cases not all akin to the Irish one of which one ca? 
think. In the absence of an example how to develop 
the powers and aspirations of the people governed, » 
us proceed with Dr. Bright’s reasons. Since, then, We 
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cannot make an India of Ireland, and the Irish hate 
our constitutional wish-wash—they must have Home 
Rule : only—it must be just as much as Great Britain 
leases to think safe to give. ‘When a Bill is before 
ys, says Doctor Bright, * we shall be bound to discuss 
the details with extreme care, and for all I know it may 
be our duty, subsequently, as practical politicians, to 
oppose the suggested measure.” Now this is in 
principle painfully like the attitude of the common 
Unionist. Ireland is to have whatever it is safe to 
vive her, and no more. If more she want, 
Dr. Bright may find it his duty to ‘oppose the sug- 
oested measure.” The opinion of T'he Freeman—on this 
claim to limit the aspirations of a people which wants 
to govern itself—would be interesting. In the long run 
Ireland is not to have the last word, it seems—and 
that is the brand of slavery. Sir W. Markby is of 
the same opinion as Dr. Bright :— It is said that the 
Irish will use the power conceded to them to force a 
separation. If they attempt to do so, we must, as we 
can easily, disable them.” This is the brand of slavery 
as before. But there really is no fear they will want to 
separate, for, if there be,‘ Why did Lord Salisbury bring 
in a Bill to confer greater powers upon the Irish people 
in the management of their own affairs?*> Sir W. 
Markby may have his pleasure with the Irish Local 
Government Bill for aught we care. Mr. Henry G, 
Hewlett is for Home Rule partly because ‘ Not to 
credit their (the Irish) leaders with higher motives ; 
they are too shrewd to afford Conservative Protestants 
in England a fair pretext for revoking the concession 
of autonomy, by abusing it to the injury of Ulster. 
So that would be a fair pretext, and Britain would be 
the judge of the injury: which again is a subtle form 
of the brand of slavery A man of intrepid mind, Mr. 
Wallace goes far beyond these timid creatures. He 
is for freedom all round—freedom for Ireland to 
have Home Rule, and for Ulster not to have 
it; for any county, or part of a county, to 
have it and to change its mind every five years. 
This is well; but is it enough? Why not every parish 
or part of a parish ? Why every five years and not 
every five minutes? It is a poorness in Mr. Wallace 
to limit liberty at all. Mr. J. Russell Wakefield we 
shall remember for the amiable silliness of his remark 
that the separation of Church and State ‘can in no 
spiritual sense affect the Church. There would be no 
Church to be affected when the people had decided for 
separation. Mr. Minto we respect: for his valour in 
maintaining that what converted him to Home Rule 
was the success of the Irish leaders in preventing the 
working of the Land Act of 1881. Mr. Morley put it 
more ignobly with that historical remark of his: ‘The 
same of law and order is up*; but this is the one real 
argument for the thing. 

: Which of these is the absolute Gladstonian 2 None 
altogether without blemish; but Dr. Kitchin makes 
amends. ‘Our earnest desire, he says, ‘that the 
Principles we hold sacred shall prevail in the counsels 
of the nation,’ is more with us than the influence 
‘of the old man’s personality.” But this appearance 
of independence is only a delicate flattery ; for it 
leads to the declaration that Dr. Kitchin has voted 
for Mr. Gladstone because Mr. Gladstone can be best 
trusted to make ‘ Christianity, interpreted anew by the 


life of Christ, the real rule of conduct for the govern- 


VOL, VIII, 
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ment of this nation. 'To judge by the Dean of Win- 
chester's style, the life of Christ by which Christianity 
is to be interpreted is Dr. Farrar’s. Dr. Kitchin ser- 
monises unctuously to the effect that to him Christianity 
is ‘intensely practical and social; where Priest and 
Levite still pass by with averted faces, there lies the 
true duty of man.” How well it would roll out at even- 
ing service! But what does it mean? Perhaps this 
will explain:—‘We are determined to resist the 
horrible attacks of vice and cruelty on the purity and 
happiness of our women and children.” This sounds 
like that famous case of ‘Indecent Assault for Highly 
Moral Purposes’ which Priests and Levites of decency 
did pass with averted faces—leaving it to the police, 
Well: the good Dr. Kitchin thinks that this intensely 
practical Christianity is more secure with Mr. Glad- 
stone ; and therefore we understand why he has ‘ always 
been a supporter of’ that very civil gentleman. 


‘THE TRUTH ABOUT SHELLEY’ 


[ Scene, a wharf on Styx. In the background the 
Shores of the Grave. In the middle distance Cuaron 
and his bark returning for freight. In the foreground a 
crowd of Guostrs new landed. To these in haste, the 


Guostr or SHELLEY. | 


(HELLEY: The last from London, please ! 

A Guosr: “lis I, John Jones. Fair Sir, your will 
with me ? 

Suettey: Good Ghost, I crave—I do indeed, for 
news, news, ever, for ever! 

Guost: News? Of my little book, my Triolets and 
Rondeaus, three-score copies have been sold, and Avy- 
prew Lane hath said that I 

Sueiiey : Indeed! Art thou a poet ? Then perchance 
my fame (with a certain wistfulness) hath drifted to 
thine ear, as echoes fall, like feathers from a broken 
pillow-case, out of the stars upon the antient Night, 
For (tentatively) my name 





and somehow stick there. 
on earth was Percy Shelley. 

Guost (knecling): Master and Sovereign thou ! 
Head nightingale! Lord of the living lyre! Exemplar! 
hail ! 

Suetiey (blushing a little): Nay, but get up! For 
shame . . . (Aside) TPve seen too many. 

Guost: © “twas of thee and that fierce spirit of thine, 
that world of clouds and stars and storms and earth- 
quakes, and the love of Harnierr and Mary, and the 
soul of all things fine and large, I perished ! 

SHetiey : ‘Thou ? 

GuHost: From Horsham I, where thou wast born ! 

Surutey : And what of that ? 

Guosr: Why this? (With 
feasted thy centenary, sir, and in thy natal air, that 
Sussex atmosphere, thou didst inspire what time thy 
baby form leaped like wild lightning over against the 
void and corrugated vast of the Old Order ! 

Sueuiey (a Little puzzled, but flattered all the same): 
Well ¢ 

Guost (somewhat dashed): Well, Iwas of the party ; 
Epmuxp Gosst was also; and he spake; and there 
were others there; men—ay, and women !—of letters 
all! And O, when I beheld that glorious comradeship— 
(Not yet, not yet the thing, but, as I hope and trust, 
upon the way !)—and when I dreamed this work was 


enthusiasm.) They 
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very thine, and these were met, to honour thee, the 
sight, the dream, did what our Epuvuxp’s polished 
periods could not do; and I expired of joy. ‘To meet 
thee here, © Shepherd of Dreams! Here, on the 
further shore of Styx! Where Harnierr seeks for thee, 
while Jane with Mary wonders where thou art! But 
Ciarr mixes thy bread-and-milk for thee, and thou 
smilest, and all is most uncommon gay ! 

Surtiry (modestly): I have some influence - still 
then ? 

Guost (with fervour): Master mine, thou art all in- 
fluence! ‘Truly there are none but Mary and Jane and 
Harnierr and Crarr—Ay, even she !—are moons to 
them, and thou as Jupiter among his Four! 

Suewiey (with anvious pride): And am I read ? 

Nay, not read only ! Imitated too! Of every 
boy that in his milk-toothed teens drops into poetry, 
the model thou! And for the rest, the world still 
murmurs Jaxne—O Harnierr !—Mary !— 

Sueiiry (a littl cered): Nay, tut, tut! Declare, if 
I'm an influence, and my verse is read, doubtless they've 


Guost: 


learned the lesson that I taught—— 

Guosr (eagerly): Of Jaxe and Har—— 

SHELLEY (beau comme Fantique) : Sir, hear me out! I 
say that doubtless they have obeyed my prime com- 
mand, and quite abolished God + 

Guosr (embarrassed): Well... hardly that... 
I fear... No! not precisely. ‘Though there are 
some—poor Foote, for instance—who do, I hear, 
a little in that way still, But as for Crarr and 
Hannimerr—— 

SHELLEY (showing temper): Such mere iteration palls ! 
Prithee no more of it, or thou wilt find that, though I 
am not splenetic and rash (as Byron is), Lhave . . . But 
hold, enough! If my great message to the Soul of 
Man go still unheeded, and my verse be read mostly 
by boys (or girls), why do they go to Horsham town to 
taste the air I breathed what time I roamed the 
Deedal earth ? and how am Ian influence ? 

Guost (as manly as he can): Master of Song, O Bard 
to whose rapt strain the whole British race gives heed 
(and France would do so too an she could)—for many 
reasons ! 
wert a thinker who, for our sins, had never time for 
thought; that other one, because he holds his Byrox 


This gent haunts thy shrine, because thou 


tommy-rot. ‘To Brown thou art a kindred soul 
that would have gone in Jaeger clad, hadst thou not 
lived or Jaeger was; to Jones thine appetite for vege- 
tables consecrates and crowns thy verse: to Rosinxson and 
Surrn and Green thy name and fame are precious for 
the sake of what they read about—but not in—thee ! 
But Brown and Green and Joxes and Rosixson and 
Smirn—in fact, the reading world at large !—are all 
agreed to adore in thee the man whom Harniert, 
Mary, Jane 

SHELLEY (stopping his cars): O 'Tartarus! ‘To think 
that I made light of Deity and still preferred the awe- 
less soul of Man! [Fait running. The Ghost of Joxes 
pursues, still calling ladies names, Curtain.| 





THE COUNTY COUNCIL ARMS 


HE Bishop of Chester is a sanguine man and a 
courageous. Not very long ago all teetotaldom 

fell upon him in a frenzy because he declared his 
ambition to run a public-house: thus confronting the 
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assertion that all drink is of the devil with an implied 
negative. Your temperance-person calls himself 
reformer: but reform to him means nothing less than 
annihilation root and branch. For the completeness 
of his fanaticism, he has forged contentions about the 
practice of Our Lord: as that at Cana the Water 
was turned into something not unlike zoedone: 4g 
that the Eucharist was established as a sacrament 
whose elements are bread and syrup. Therefore q 
lather of the Church, who claimed attention not as 
an abolisher but as a reformer in the true seng 
of the word, cut the ground on which the fanatic 


stood. Dr. Jayne has followed up his first blow with 


a 
In a letter to The Times he exposes the two 
fallacies on whose assumption the Local Optionist rests 
his case: that alcohol is an evil in itself, and that this 


evil may be deieted by legislation. 


shrewder. 


Here is the proof 
of his courage. But, as has already been said, Dr, 
Jayne is also sanguine: an enthusiast, though his zeal 
be tempered by respect for moderation and a disposition 
to look facts in the face. ‘The schemes of the abolition. 
ist, he says, ‘fail on the constructive side. Seeing, 
then, that men will drink, Iect the State undertake 
(through the County Councils) the control of all public. 
houses, compensating the present holders, supplying 
wholesome liquor, but encouraging the sale of temper- 
ance drinks, providing the attractions of a club, and 
paying the manager only by a commission upon the 
non-intoxicants he sells. 

The device is a pretty one to make all well: and we 
are probably foredoomed to hear a good deal of its 
central attraction—to wit, the usurpation of the liquor 
traflic by the County Councils. No confidence could 
be falser than the present confidence of the 'Temper- 
ance Party. A large majority of the new House is 
pledged to Local Option. ‘The pledge was taken in all 
but a very few instances from a mixed motive of fear 
and certitude: fear of losing the support of a small 
but noisy section of the electorate ; certitude that the 
average Radical, who is not a teetotaler, nor likely to 
be, would vote for his party man, whatever he miglit 
be pleased to promise. .\ well-informed correspondent 
of The Pall Mall states that Mr. Morley’s defeat was 
that two other Glad- 
stonians lost their seats on the same count; that a 


caused by his Local Optionism ; 


third won his seat by taking the advice of the ‘Tem- 
perance party, and saying as little as he could about 
it; that one Unionist always raised a cheer (in a 
rural district) by denouncing Sunday Closing. More: 
it is certain that a general election on that point 
alone would give a thumping majority to the ‘Tories, 
as it is that in most districts the Direct Veto would 
either increase the number of public-houses or add to 
In a word, all pro- 
hibitive legislation is doomed to failure, immediate or 
ultimate, by reason of its unpopularity with the lower 
voting classes. 

The Bishop's scheme has two sides: sentimental and 
practical. ‘The sentimental notion is founded on the 
belief that by removing ‘ temptation’ from sight you 
may encourage the sale of bottled indigestions (filling 


the wealth of sundry taverners. 


the belly with worse than east wind), and promote a 
traffic in chops and cutlets. Thirty years ago every 
tavern in London was also an eating-house, where you 
could get your victuals cooked for about a penny, o 
buy them on the premises ; but the ratio of drunkenness 
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was much as at present. People only take their meals 
in licensed houses at certain hours, and because they 
‘The average human 


wish to drink while they eat. 
stomach revolts against ‘swipes’: and the popularity 
(such as it is) of the coffee-tavern springs entirely from 


the cheap sale of food. You never see a coster intro- 
duce his ‘doner’ to a cup of coffee ; nor does an unex- 
pected meeting ever end in tea or ginger-beer. ‘The 
County Council’s taverns in the Parks only make 
money because the cricketer and the boater want 
to ‘wet their whistles... With intoxicants on tap the 
traffic would increase some fifty or an hundred-fold. 
Put on the other side that nothing can eliminate the 
taste for alcoholics ; which, under the current conditions 
of society, is practically instinctive. The Bishop 
may garnish his shelves with zoedone and Kops: 
hut nothing will prevent the man who is athirst 
for spirits from asking and getting what he knows 
to be on the premises. Alcohol (as Dr. Jayne 
recognises) is with most men a necessity of life. The 
desire to drink by way of recreation cannot be over- 
come by mere legislation, nor by ingenuous hypocrisies 
in window-dressing and the arrangement of shelves, so 
as to hide ‘temptation.’ Further: most men go to the 
public-house questing the sense of intoxication. ‘The 
least restriction will drive them to ether or laudanum 
or chloral. 

Again, why should the Councils sell drink at all? 
If they limit the 
cannot limit the quantity of liquor sold : if they 
refuse credit, the drunkard wiil circumvent that little 
By taste and temperament the 


number of houses selling, they 


trick easily enough. 
British nation is fond of drink: the lower classes are 
so fond of it that they will continue to be drunk 
somewhere on something or other until education con- 
vince them that the regular pursuit of insobriety is not 
civilised. Dr. Jayne's public-houses cannot improve 
upon those we have already: except perhaps in the 
matter of stricter regulation and credit. And this can 
be achieved by the police without the assistance of 
County Councils. 


FORTUNATE MR. GREATRIN 
. BSERVE, says our philosophical poet, ‘the Fates’ 
unequal lot, For A. is happy ; B.1is not; ‘Though 
B.'s deserving, I dare say, Of far more happiness than 
A. B., in this instance, is any murderer who sets up 
the defence of insanity before a judge who knows his 
business. A. is Mr. Greatrix, of Warwickshire, who 
was found guilty of late by a jury of the act of murder- 
ing his father: but, being insane at the time, so as not 
to be responsible according to law, was ordered by Mr. 
Justice Wright to be detained in custody till Her 
Majesty's pleasure should be known. The effect of this 
sentence is that Mr. Greatrix will be comfortably 
looked after at Broadmoor, with a separate apartment 
and servants to wait upon him; and will be set at 
liberty as soon as his conduct fails to show him to be 
still mad, 

No one can speak without qualification of a trial at 
which he was not present ; but the tone of the news- 
paper reports, coupled with what is known of Mr. 
Justice Wright, justifies a pretty confident opinion, in 
the absence of further information, that the trial of 
Greatrix resulted in a deplorable miscarriage of justice. 
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Ife was a violent and self-willed member of a cranky 
family. He had for years given the greatest possible 
trouble to his father, who seems to have been an 
affectionate and indulgent parent, and indeed to have 
spent about fifteen thousand pounds upon him. Mr. 
Greatrix junior wasted it all and asked for more. And 
because Mr. Greatrix senior would not give more, Mr. 
Greatrix junior repaired to Leamington, where the family 
lived, watched his elder till he came out for a walk, 
and then shot him dead with circumstance 
of brutal audacity. After the boasted 
of the crime, and said in substance that it served 
his father right. ‘The defence was insanity, and 
’ other could afford to bring Sir 
Charles Russell to Warwick as counsel for the 
It is not reported that anybody had ever 
considered the prisoner mad before he shot his father, 


every 
murder he 


somebody or 
prisoner. 


or that there was ever any question of putting him in 
confinement. What is reported is that some of his near 
relations had been mad, and that a number of doctors 
testified that in their opinion he was so angry with his 
father that he was not ‘responsible. And in these cir- 
cumstances the jury, no doubt after receiving the judge's 
charge, found for him as already stated. 

Assuming this to be a correct statement of the 
facts, it is safe to say that no jury would have 
found unless Mr. Justice Wright 
had laid down the law pretty much in the sense in which 


such a_ verdict 
it would have been laid down by the mad doctors- 
Now, mad doctors choose to think that whenever a man 
suffers to any extent from mental disease, he is not ‘ res- 
ponsible.” ‘ Responsible’ is a meaningless word unless 
you say to whom, or to what, a man is or is not respon- 
sible. Responsibility by the criminal law is responsi- 
bility to the Queen, and the law of England is that a 
madman may be—though in some circumstances he is 
not—responsible to the Queen. What the circumstances 
are which relieve a madman of criminal responsibility 
isa question for a judge, and whether or not they existed 
in any particular case is a question for the jury. Ex- 
perience forbids us to hope that mad doctors will 
understand these not very complicated propositions. 
But judges are paid to understand them, and Mr. 
Justice Wright's difficulty in performing this part of 
his duty is equally mysterious and unsatisfactory. 

The application of the law to Greatrix’s case, in 
so far as the facts are publicly known, is easy enough. 
It seems to have been suggested for the defence 
that he was to some extent mad, that his madness 
manifested itself among other things in a vehement and 
unreasonable hatred of his father, and that he indulged 
that hatred by shooting his father dead. If these were 
the facts, Greatrix certainly committed murder, and 
ought to have been found guilty. Ex hypothesi he had 
sense enough to know what he was doing, and to know 
quite well that it was wrong. He knew his father, and 
was able to load his pistol and take deadly aim, and both 
his actions and his statements show that he intended 
to kill. Assuming him to have been mad, he knew 
what he was doing, and knew it was wrong, and did it 
on purpose. Therefore, his madness, if any, was not 
such as to relieve him of criminal responsibility. Notonly 
is this the law, but it is an exceedingly proper law, and 
one which must commend itself to every sensible person. 
The law exists in order to discourage people from 


giving way to violent passions of animositv. If those 
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passions are so violent as to constitute a mild form of 
insanity, there is all the more need of discourage- 
ment. It is exceedingly probable that Greatrix knew 
himself to be a crazy sort of villain, for whom a 
case of insanity could be made out sufficiently plausible 
to impose upon a weak-minded or muddle-headed 
judge, and that he would never have murdered his 
father if he had believed that he would be hanged for 
it. According to what seems to be Mr. Justice 
Wright's view, a man has only got to be wicked enough 
to escape the punishment of his crimes. Indeed, if 
that view were fully and logically realised, no one 
could ever be punished for any criminal act done in 
anger: for ira brevis furor, which is one way of stat- 
ing the obvious fact that a man who is angry has less 
control of his actions than a man who is not. ‘The 
result of this would practically be to secure from 
punishment the perpetrators of all crimes except those 
azainst property, and there would be no more halters 
or penal servitude for the men who cut their wives’ 
throats, or kick their heads to pieces, because supper 
is not ready. ‘There is quite as much excuse for most 
of these as there seems to have been for Greatrix. 


‘THE MAN THAT WAS NOT ALLOWED~ 


HEY say there is little of tragedy in the world ; 
there would be less if there were no Mr. Grant 
Allen. One knew that Mr. Grant Allen was a person 
who wrote books of a certain order, complaining the 
while that the public would not allow him to write 
books of a different order; and the knowledge was dis- 
comforting. But until The Atheneum appeared last 
Saturday, one had not seen this pitiful complaint 
expressed with adequate force and point. 

‘There is a note in our contemporary, headed ‘'The 
Worm Turns, which has been ‘ wrung out of* Mr. 
Grant Allen, because, having written—‘at white heat, 
in a glowing fever of moral enthusiasm —‘a serious 
romance on a social theme’—some second Babylon, 
perchance, some sequel to Philistia—he was implored 
by a friendly publisher not to publish it. Mr. Grant 
Allen being already a young man with a certain past, 
the publisher said that to publish this ‘ serious romance’ 
would spoil Mr. Grant Allen’s future. ‘Therefore Mr. 
Grant Allen, although this thing was ‘a part—a small 
part, a first instalment—of the authentic Message which, 
rightly or wrongly, I imagine the Power that inheres 
in the universe has implanted in me for transmission to 
humanity, intends to ‘destroy the manuscript.” The 
consummation is, it would seem, a ‘ tragedy!’ Picture 
it! ‘The author of 7'he Duchess of Powysland had ¢ put 
his soul* into this work. He had ‘ put his religion’ into it. 
He had put as much as he could of the Power that 
inheres into it! But be ‘ was not allowed’ (he never is) 
to publish it; and perhaps while we write it is being 
destroyed for ever and ever! You turn away in tears 
from this picture of noble struggle and heroic fall. But 
you stay for the moral. You cannot serve Art and 
Mammon. Nay, ‘the English author, unless rich enough 
actually to defy his public, must work under painfully 
soul-killing restrictions.” Here is a difference. You can 
write, say, as Mr. Sims writes; and you can also write as 
Mr. Meredith. Shall you then write as Mr. Meredith, and 
undergo such material privations as Mr. Meredith may 
have borne for years? Odearno! You shall write as 
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Mr. Sims, and say you are ‘not rich enough to defy your 
public!” “Iwill bea tragedy, whereof the pathos may be 
expressed in another analogy. You make soap for so much 
a year; forso much a year less you could make Pictures 
You go on making soap, and complain that you na 
not rich enough to make pictures. Truly, a just and 
manly complaint! <As of a Hamlet, longing to make 
love to Ophelia and talk philosophy across the table 
yet put inexorably upon the killing of Claudius and the 
avenging of his murdered sire. Yet are you better 
than he who, making soap, yet clamours for the credit for 
making pictures. ‘This is he who writes stuff which has 
no more concern with literature than his tailor’s bills, 
and insists that he isa man of letters. Asa discerning 
tradesman you count him a_ useful and admirable 
citizen: it is not enough—he will be an artist. 

The matter is of no great importance ; but perhaps it 
were a pity if he were generally believed. He comes out 
of it all more profitably than poor Mr. Grant Allen, with 
whom none but soft-hearted people (as ourselves) will 
sympathise. Ourselves, and his friends who have asked 
him, doubtless with throbbing anxiety, * Why do you 
never put anything of yourself, of your soul, of the 
genuine Grant Allen, into your novels ?> Their 
disappointment must be cruel. We are very sorry: 
it must be a dreadful sensation—to have an authentic 
Message implanted in you for transmission to humanity 
by a Power that inheres, and to be unable to transmit 
it, because ‘nobody would afterwards take any other 
novel” of yours. And yet—and yet the thought will 
occur: now that poor Mr. Grant Allen’s soul has been 
put into a serious romance, and the serious romance is 
destroyed, it may be that we have heard the last of the 
soul of poor Mr.Grant Allen. Yea, even of Mr. Grant 
Allen: original, authentic, unique in human history: 
The Man that Is Not Allowed, and tells the public 
all about it. 


BRITON AND TEU'TON 


FYNIULE Kaiser's visits promise to be annual visitations, 

and the circumstance is in accordance with Nature. 
A young man of affectionate disposition will naturally 
choose to spend his holidays (hardly earned too!) with 
his kinsfolk ; a votary of manly exercises will assuredly 
tind his most abundant sources of enjoyment on British 
acres and in British waters. It were impertinent to 
inquire whether the capture of Her Majesty's Cup or the 
renewal of personal intercourse with his ‘ dear Grand- 
mainma’ was uppermost in the Emperor's mind. The 
Metcor has baulked him of the former heart’s desire : 
there is T'he Court Journal—nay ; Henry and Edmund 
wait—to inform you that he has enjoyed the second 
to the full. ‘ How nice!" as the Young Person would 
say; and even the Deébats has refrained from manufactur- 
ing political significance out of his reception, In fact, 
so entirely has it been set down a private and family 
affair, that this week Cowes has been less regarded 
than the Oval; that Mr. ‘Taper is not nearly so busy with 
the German Emperor as with the Radical _ place- 
hunter. 

Nevertheless the peace of peoples depends, to a certain 
extent, upon Royal predilections, and the Kaiser's 
yearly descent upon these shores is a guarantee that he 
will strive to cultivate amity and to minimise friction 
between the nations. Indeed, the efforts of himself and 
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his Caprivi have been uniformly directed to that end ; 
and, if they have failed, the fault is with the German 
press, which keeps up a continued recrimination, notably 
with regard to matters African. ‘The perpetual reminder 
that the recent acquisitions are due quite as much to the 
cenerosity of Britain as to the prowess of the Germans, 
inevitably arouses resentment, more especially since the 
said possessions are so palpably at the mercy of British 
ironclads. Still, there have been communities capable 
of gratitude in the world’s history; and at least they 
refrained from openly chuckling over every stumble of 
their neighbours, from ascribing every mishap of their 
own to their neighbour's devilry. Not so theGerman. For 
instance that reverse at Kilima Njaro was ascribed, as a 
matter of course, to Sir William Mackinnon’s subordi- 
nates who, The Cologne Gazette affirmed, have ‘ plenti- 
fully” supplied the natives with arms and ammunition. 
In a similar spirit, Prince Bismarck’s organs persist, 
despite official contradictions, in the assertion that 
behind the open agreement is a secret, whereby the 
Fatherland has been ensnared to its own undoing into 
a defensive alliance against the Russ. In short the 
attitude of German journalism towards ourselves is none 
of the most complimentary, and there is every reason 
for the belief that its readers are of identical mind. 
The hatred of France involves their existence as a 
people, and is, therefore, more imperious with the 
educated few; the dislike of the Englishman springs 
from commercial rivalry, and is, therefore, more wide- 
spread in its incidence on the multitude. 

Do we return the feeling in kind? So far as ‘ the 
classes * are concerned and in respect of individuals, the 
correct answer will probably be * Yes”: but collectively, 
‘No. The sentiment of common origin does avail to 
acertain extent, though less in conversation than in 
print. On the other hand the German in his most 
familiar aspect (as a ‘heducator’ of youth) repels: 
for this reason amongst others, that he accepts his 
foreordained fate, as target for schoolboy humours, with 
indifferent grace. And to turn to ‘the masses”: there 
can hardly be any question that to the town artisan, 
the German is the object of more hearty detestation 
than any other breed of Continental. Nor is the 
cause of it far to seek; since the explanation is to 
be found in the normal conditions of the half-skilled 
labour market. ‘To certain occupations (as baking, 
waiting, and hair.cutting), demanding no great 
accomplishment, but much drudgery, the independent 
Briton is ill-adapted, but they serve as the goals of exist- 
ence to the phlegmatic and thrifty German. The same 
rule obtains no less in certain inferior trades, in which 
he English hand is being undersold by the foreigner ; 


nor is it surprising that the former, in his survey of 


external trade, involves in a sweeping malediction as 
German work alike the matches that are im- 
ported from Belgium and the window sashes that are 
shipped from Norway. Then, to mount a rung in the 
social ladder, the clerk has been ousted from many a 
City counting-house by the steadier young man from 
Berlin or Hanover, who knows a language or two 
besides his own and is ready to do harder work for 
cheaper wages. In short the presence of this particular 
alien is a very real source of irritation; nor is the 
twalry less acute in distant climes where the Hamburg 
merchant, who consults the Nigger’s vanity, succeeds, 
while he of Manchester fails from a supreme disregard 
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of his customer’s manners and tastes. But though the 
Kaiser’s subjects are our most formidable belligerents 
in the undeclared warfare of commerce, their 
antagonism will affect the national dispositicn, not 
the national policy. We may differ with the Empire, 
but we shall never come to blows with it. 


THE LINCOLN CASE 


UR Lords of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council have proved that they at least in these 
later days are endued with wisdom and understanding. 
To the historical student and the reasonable man their 
confirmation of the Primate’s decision in Read v. 
The Bishop of Lincoln will give unmixed satisfaction. 
The whole history and polity of the Church are 
against the narrowing of her sphere ; and herein con- 
sists the cause of bitterness betwixt the bigots of both 
sides. The Church's strength resides in the fact— 
not that she holds certain Calvinistic tenets, nor yet 
that she retains many features of Latin or sacerdotal 
Christianity, but—that she is the national Church 
which must admit and represent the general elements 
(except when these are disreputable, alien, or dishonest) 
that make up the religious factor in national life. 
She is the old Ecclesia Anglicana of the Magna 
Charta days: but she has been reformed with the 
national progress, and her reformation has saved the 
country from such an unnational Ultramontanism as 
has overwhelmed the Ecclesia Gallicana (once as national 
as herself) or—what is worse—from the withering 
oppression of a preacher-ridden Calvinism. 

Now, the Reformation effected in England was essen- 
tially a compromise, and, like all compromises, it had 
Yet this may be said for it, that it 
saved hundreds and thousands of lives, and gave us the 
most liberal theologians in Christendom, with an 
Empire in place of such ideals of bigotry as the Inquisi- 
tion or the Thirty Years War. ‘The aim of the 
Elizabethan statesmen and divines was—and our 
Archbishop's judgment has made this clearer than ever 
before—to enable all who would accept the old theory 
of the national Church, which Jesuit and Calvinist 
would have destroyed, to worship together, whether 


its weak side. 


their sympathies and tastes were Catholic or Protestant. 
‘The aim of our modern fanatic is to destroy this amity ; 
and, so far as the Law Courts have been concerned, the 
chief offender has been your Protestant zealot—a man 
whom Elizabeth (whose enactments he misquotes) would 
have. promptly laid by the heels as a disturber of 
public order. 

It is unfortunate that our Lords of the Privy 
Council were at one time not so learned in these things 
as they are now: which incompleteness was largely due 
to the fact that the misguided zeal of the High Church 
parson has refused to allow counsel learned in the law 
to argue his case before an Erastian court, the which— 
by such decisions as those in Martin v. Mackonochie 
ana Hebbert vy. Purchas—accepted or seemed to 
accept the unhistorical and sectarian view of Low 
Church lawyers on certain matters in dispute. But 
the learning of the Primate and his advisers has cleared 
the air and reduced the Protestant zealot’s perversion of 
history to an absurdity. For the Primate refused to 
limit himself to the strict construction of Acts of 
Parliament, or of rubrics in whieh the law is laid 
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down; as, also, to hold himself bound by cases 
decided in ignorance of facts since established by 
research. He preferred to regard the question in 
the light of ecclesiastical history and custom, And 
the event has been hard for the Puritan. One of the 
first charges against the Bishop of Lincoln was that he 
permitted two lighted candles to be used on the 
Communion table which stood in no need of illumination. 
And this, they urged, had been abolished since the 
Second Prayer-book of Edward the Sixth. But our 
Archbishop proved that, in fact, whatever might 
have been in Edward’s troublous ministry, the 
candles were sanctioned by Elizabeth’s Ornaments 
Rubric; that they often burned in the private chapel 
of the good Queen herself—nay, and in the private 
chapel of Lord Burleigh ; and that in the days 
of great Anna the ‘Church of England’s glory, our 
Queen, Lords, and Commons are shown (by engraver's 
art) in St. Paul’s with a preacher in the pulpit and a 
lighted taper. Our Lords of the Council were apparently 
amused and surprised by the Primate’s elucidation ; 
but it was enough for their Lordships that Dr. King 
was not responsible for the lighting of the candles 
only for permitting them to be where they were. On 
two other points our Lords and the Archbishop are in 
full agreement. ‘The famous * Eastern Position’ will 
exercise the zealot far less than it has done in the past ; 
for it is agreed by both our Courts that the old 
rubric cannot be observed. It is directed by the 
Second Prayer-book of the Sixth Edward that the 
priest stand at the north side of the table when he 
says the beginning of the Communion Service. But this 
rubric referred to the position of not an altar but 
a table, for it dates from the period at which the trium- 
phant Protestantism of the early Reformers had substi- 
tuted for the medizval altar a table set lengthwise in 
the chancel—or often in the body of the Church. When 
the Laudian reaction set up the tables altarwise to the 
east end of the chancel, and an Order in Council of 1635 
confirmed the change, the old. rubric became im- 
possible of observance, for, as was long since pointed 
out, to stand at the north end of an altar (as Dr. King 
did not) is not to stand at the north side of a table, 
and therefore our Bishop broke no rubric, for since 
1633 that particular rubric in its natural sense could not 
be observed. Short work was made, too, with the argu- 
ment that the singing of the hymn Agnus Dei after the 
prayer of consecration was illegal. For here our zealot 
would have it that what is not permitted is prohibited ; 
and to him it was answered that, an this were true, the 
singing of a hymn before or after the sermon during a 
Communion service was illegal also. 

Thus far, then, our State connection has brought 
unity and not division. 
pendence has broken the followers of Whitfield and 


Complete religious inde- 


Wesley into manysects which will not unite until all their 
members agree in the disbelief of whatever the founders 
taught. ‘The assumptions of the last Vatican Council 
drove from the Church of Rome its greatest historian 
and theologian, and created a new division. ‘The un- 
ecclesiastical tolerance of our Lords of the Privy Council 
has brought to an honourable close an ignoble and yet 
dangerous quarrel. ‘The moral of the Lincoln case is 
that it is not the State that is in need of justification 
from the advocates of tolerance, of unity, of peace, 
but—the independent Churches. 
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MODERN MEN 
CHARILAOS TRICOUPIS 


LL Greece is divided into two parties— Tricoupists 

and Anti-Tricoupists ; both of them violent, eager, 
unreasoning, unprincipled, boastful of Men not Measures 
As neither has any policy to announce or denounce, the 
twain do spend their time—almost their whole time in 
beslavering or traducing the cynosure of the Greek poli- 
tical system, M. Tricoupis, in his capacity for awaking 
enthusiasm and detestation in the minds of his country. 
men resembles a statesman nearer home ; also, he has 
but his own name to conjure withal ; moreover, his are 
the unvarnished vanity, the trained eye to effect, the 
passion for power, which rot the conscience and make 
catsmeat of honour; but he shows an infinitely greater 
regard for the decencies of public life and the decorum 
expected of a public man than his Britannic analogue, 
His partisans call him ‘The Saviour, and none jn 
Greece is shocked by the profanity. The theory is, 
that when his opponents, in their troubled periods of 
otlice, have brought Greece to the very verge of the Pit, 
Tricoupis always comes forward as a deus ex machini, and 
restores her finances, rebuilds her credit, and saves her 
from disaster. At the recent elections men enlarged 
especially upon his triumphs at the Exchequer; and 
it is true, more or less, that he commands the confi- 
dence of foreign financiers: wherefore is he denounced 
as their tool, and it is broadly hinted that they pay 
him well for his work. It has been said of the Greeks, 
as a nation, that ‘they left the highway for the Stock 
Exchange’; and it is a fact that well-nigh the only sub- 


ject of interest to Hellenic politicians, after the personal 


qualities of their chiefs, is finance. That finance should be 
counted to Tricoupis for righteousness is surprising enough, 
as the Opposition is probably not far wrong in attributing 
the present crisis almost entirely to his policy. He has 
attacked his Delyannis very bitterly for the thirty million 
drachmas used in demonstrating against the seizure of 
Eastern Roumelia; but during his own administration five 
times that amount was chucked away in building ironclads, 
increasing the army, and creating political sinecures. It 
is all very well for him to boast of his credit with foreign 
money-mongers, but that cannot be immortal, for he never 
pays any interest, except by raising fresh loans and that 
interest is—thanks to the huge depreciation of the 
drachma—about forty per cent. more than appears: on 
paper. His, in fact, is the spendthrift artistry which is 
for ever drawing bills and renewing them, and takes part 
of its payments in bad sherry and French prints and un- 
doubted Old Masters. 

The abuse of his opponents would not discredit the 
‘Timhealyite press in the richness of its brutality ; but the 
crowning insult with them is to call him ‘The Englishman : 
a taunt he has secured by living fourteen years in England 
and achieving a very creditable imitation of the airs and 
graces which foreigners are wont to attribute to your British 
politician. He affects an austere reserve, tries very hard 
never to betray his emotions, speaks English like a book, 
and takes narrow Whig views of English polities and history. 
It is strange that those emotional Greeks should idolise 
him, even by fits and starts. Strange, we say, and only 
explicable by that law of contrasts which was invented to 
explain the ascendency of Mr. Parnell in Ireland. !n 
Greece a great victory at the polls does not necessarily 
mean popularity, for the elections are swayed by con 
siderations of their own, and zeal for ‘a little place, intimi- 
dation outside the polling-booth, even the open greasing 
of adirty palm, are far more potent factors in the result 
than inspiriting party cries or a dog-like devotion to yout 
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chief. But there is no manner of doubt as to M. Tricou 
pis popularity, and that among the most unlikely sections 
of his countrymen. The great money-changing brotherhood 
deems him its champion ; the well-to-do confuse his triumph 
with that of ‘law and order’ ; the poor cultivators of Mis- 
solonghi and the shepherds of Hymettus encumber his 
ise with tributes of milk and honey and roses. Abroad 
he is thought to represent the Classes as opposed to the 
Masses, or at any rate to stand for Respectability against 
y, for black coats against bare feet ; and the Tories 


hot 


Anarch ; 
rejoice in his successes all Europe over. But really his 
record, like his rank and file, is often as far removed 
from Toryism as from respectability. According to a 
penny biography, hawked about Athens cue his ap- 
proval), he is ‘the offspring of two great Revolution 
families’ (monstrum horrendum !); he has more than once 
connived at rebellion against authority, in Crete and 
elsewhere ; and in the matter of reckless promisings, ex- 
travagance, jobbery, he has ran the recognised spokes- 
men of democracy very hard indeed. 

Essentially a modern man, therefore is he to be repro- 
bated. It is an open question whether or not he is the best 
possible Premier for a new nation, as the Greece of to-day. 
He is probably less of an adventurer than most of his poli- 
tical brethren, and while he finds it necessary to bluster 
and babble Chauvinism in electioneering, he always uses his 
influence to moderate the ardours of patriotism once he is in 
power. His strongest point is that he inspires confidence 
abroad, and when he promotes schemes for a Balkan Con- 
federation, or his visions of Pan-Hellenism, he secures a 
respectful hearing if he donot meet with success, This is 
mainly due to a comparative honesty, as rare among 
Onental diplomatists as it is perplexing to the Western 
mind. He holds that Turkey is the heaven-sent victim of 
Greece, that Bulgaria is the weapon of a hostile Providence ; 
and, though both have constantly disappointed him, he does 
not think fit to change his creed. What is still more im- 
portant, he has obtained a complete ascendency over King 
George, who is ever ready to sack a Ministry, pack a Parlia- 
ment, and lend the soldiery, according to his behest. This is 
what happened in 1887, when M. Balbi was placed in office 
as a warming-pan, like M. Constantopoulo the other day. 
The chances are that His Majesty is fully alive to the fact 
that M. Tricoupis is the likeliest man to make things go 
smoothly. For this statesman is ever alert to tickle the 
vanity of his countrymen with cheap professions of patriot- 
ism ; but, however much he may love the honour of Greece, 
he yet loves office more. And he is wise enough to 
know that foreign aggression can only mean national 
disaster and personal discomfiture. So he is content with 
impossible schemes for rehabilitating the currency or 
creating a Balkan Confederation, and he tries to content 
the others with vague and flourishing talk about the future 
of the Greek race. 

The idea of a confederacy between the Balkan States 
is at least plausible. Hitherto they have been mere 
catspaws in the hands of the Great Powers: they 
have borne all the brunt of war, and their big neigh- 
bours have had all the pickings, or at any rate have 
shown an intention of grabbing them anon. Now, if 
ull the Balkan States could unite their forces, they might 
make their voice heard in the concert of Europe as 
effectually as any one of the Great Powers, and they would 
have the advantage of being on the spot in the event of a 
partition of ‘Turkey. 
think that such a confederacy might come to terms with 
the Porte, and, by confirming the Sick Man in his capital, 
secure the peaceful reversion of his inheritance. All 
this may impose on superficial politicians, who know 
hothing of Eastern affairs, but to the initiated it is the 


Moreover, M. Tricoupis professes to 
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dominion every year. 


and Russia are with Germany. 


is ever his greatest joy. 
well chosen as the Tricoupis emblem, while Tricoupis in 


contemplate ul 


his Ave Verum. 


work of a supreme master of his craft. 


merest reverie. In the first place the Porte has no notion 
of being partitioned at all, and, by dint of economy and 


good administration, is being more firmly assured in its 


Secondly, the dissensions existing 
between the several members of the proposed confederacy 
are so bitter and irreconcilable that Greece and Servia 
are about as likely to take sides with Bulgaria as France 
Still, the idea is a good 
one, for it soothes the Hellenic soul, and allows the Greek 


politician to believe that he is swindling somebody : which 


And so the olive-branch seems 


office means peace, and therewith retrenchment and re- 
form, perhaps—each after his kind. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


| There are two manners of criticism—the old and the nen, 


In that which follows Mozart's « Ave Verum’ is considered, in 
the first place, as some daily admirer of Mozart might consider 
i: and, in the second place, as the daily Wagnerian might 


under the imposstble assumption that Wagner 


> 


was capable of composing the melody. | 


For sheer insight into the completion of beautiful form, 


it is doubtful if Mozart ever surpassed the composition of 


The thing is said to have stolen out of 


heaven into his brain while he was busy with billiards ; 
but, though we may believe this of the central idea, the 
whole bears signs of labour both careful and finished. 
Despite his enormous powers of work, it cannot be denied 
that there are times when Mozart permitted himself a 
certain laxity of toil—perceptible in the treatment of 
some among his less important sonatas. 


It was as though 
he reposed upon the consciousness of his own exuberance 
and confided, for the rest, in fortune. But in his Ave 
Verum there is never the lightest hint of such an 
irresponsibility. Its melody has not only all the searching 


quality, the divine simplicity, which characterise all Mozart’s 
melody; it has also much of the poignancy, the obscurer 


flutterings of musical emotion, which Beethoven alone (at 


the expense of some simplicity) has fathomed to the full. 


It testifies to that large and open spirit which stamps the 
Here are discarded 


all those provincialisms, all those parochial or local indica- 
tions, which mark the broad difference between great work 


and second-rate work. The opening phrase, slow and 
majestic, rises from the third note of the common chord, 
sinks again below this note, and, recurring to it, falls a 
full tone through the lapse of a semitone. The descrip- 
tion is freezing and remote, but words can no more. From 
this point issues the central musical idea of the theme, a 


simple phrase of four notes confined to three successive 


tones (setting out from the lowest and, after the ascent of 
a third, retreating again to the same) ; and sequent upon 


this, by some delicate sense of musical equipoise which 
the Gods entrusted to this master, the whole subject is 
completed in a symmetry which is recognised rather by 
some inner perception than by the gross aid of the material 
ear. But this isnomore than a beginning. The exquisite 
modulations which lead to the repetition of what has been 
called the central musical idea, upon the words Jere pas- 
sum immolatum—modulations which, by the rise of a 
semitone upon the first syllable of passum, seem to 
be the very echo of some interior cry of suffering— 
are, too, only portion and parcel of this opening. It is 
in the closing phrases Esto nobis praegustalum that, as I con- 
sider it, the genius of the man is most evident. ‘Esto nobis 
pregustatum,’ run the words, ‘ mortis in examine :’ and the 
music rises to higher and higher levels, until upon the word 
examine it ceases in a certain spirit of expectancy; then 
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forth from the incompletion leaps that wonderful F sharp 
for the soprano, sustained for a bar, and breaking into 
the passionate phrase that preludes the quiet finish, as 
the violins emerge, in conclusion, from the dominant 
human voice. Proportioned with the subtlest sense of 
proportion, conceived with a final sense of beauty, devel- 
oped by the care and toil of a master, yet in effect spon- 
taneous and free, the Ave Verum is perhaps, of Mozart's 
isolated pieces, the most exquisite achievement that he 
ever effected. Which is to say that it ranks high among 
the most exquisite achievements of the world. 


* * * 7 * 


When I was informed (writes a notorious Wagnerite) that 
the Meister’s dve Verumwas to be performed, at Sir Augustus 
Harris's expense, in the Criterion Theatre, which had 
been specially engaged for the occasion, I politely 
but firmly declined to credit the information. I ex- 
plained to my friend who brought the news that the 
thing was obviously, and for a multitude of reasons, 
quite impossible. I pointed out that such a_ per- 
formance was not in the least likely to pay Sir 
Augustus Harris. I delivered an eloquent address upon the 
musical condition of the people of England: menand women, 
I observed, who are as capable of appreciating Wagner as 
they are of appreciating the best things in myself and 
srowning. I called his attention to the ingratitude of the 
public who have (sic) always refused to permit me to educate 
them (st) into suitable musical ideals; and I triumphantly 
concluded by a confident prophecy that we should, in every 
probability, find Albani and Brother Jean, substituted for 
Alvary and Siicher, and engaged in an impassioned render- 
ing of the duet in the fourth Act of Les Huguenots. I had 
therefore nearly decided to sacrifice a visit to the Criterion 
to my duties of canvassing for the General Election; but 
after much wrestling with uncertainty, I finally resolved 
to go. I was again within an ace of throwing the expedi- 
tion overboard, when I discovered, from an inspection of 
my laundry, that I should be compelled to buy a new white 
shirt, but my unselfishness even prevailed over that difti- 
culty. I paid four shillings and sixpence for an execrable 
article in the New Cut; indeed, I think that after I have 
worn the thing a second time I shall cut it up into squares 
for handkerchiefs, a practice which I heartily recom- 
mend to all young persons with a passion for economy. 
Personally my economy is very much a matter of fits and 
starts. JI remember many years ago, when I was quite a 
small boy of ten, just beginning to understand Mozart, 
that my mother took me to see a neighbour of ours who 
for two mortal hours lectured me upon the virtues of 
thrift ; ever since that date I have counted myself extra- 
vagant. To return to our Wagner. I arrived at the 
Criterion five minutes late, after dropping a shilling in the 
bus, which I recommend the enterprising conductor to 
contribute to the Fabian Society. I descended under- 
ground with no expectations, but, as I neared the stalls, 
I confess to an agreeable surprise. There was no mistaking 
those cavernous notes upon the bassoons, and that rushing 
accompaniment of violins in the wonderful Crucifixion 
motif. On the whole the mounting of the stage does Sir 
Augustus credit. The transparency of the Crucifixion 
spreading across from boards to ceiling was very effective 
indeed ; and the Flight of Angels at the conclusion (a 
most important factor in the general musical result) was 
managed more skilfully than I have seen it done in Ger 
many. Alvary sang in his most spirited manner. I would 
advise Mahler to take the Death motif; where the clario- 
nettes alone and kettledrums unite with so strange an 
effect, in a much more rapid crescendo ; he may, perhaps, 
take the advice from one who has for years known every 





[August 6, 1999 
note of the score. And with that knowledge, I may te 
that Wagner's Ave J erum is, perhaps, his finest isolated 
work ; in it his treatment of the /ei-molif shows the flower 
of his experience; so that I heartily congratulate Sir 
Augustus Harris upon the fact that he has at last turned 
his ear to a musical movement which is far too important 
to be lightly set aside—even by the manager of Covent 
Garden. 


PORTO PRAYA TO TRINCOMALEFR 


NHE American war brought Suffren his chance. 
Choiseul and Castries had worked hard at the navy, 
and it was incomparably stronger and more efticient then 
it had been in the Seven Years’ War. Encouraged by the 
rebellion of the Plantations, France supported by Spain 
struck in, and this time to some purpose. From 1779 ty 
1781, Suffren had to serve as captain under other men, 
He accompanied D'Estaing to the West Indies and coast of 
North America. This officer, who had been foisted on the 
French Navy during the peace, when the regular COrps was 
under a cloud, was qualified for command by a most 
virtuous hatred of England, an unbounded arrogance, and 
the personal courage of a bruiser. He was a man of men 
to lead a boarding-party, but he was no seaman, had no 
ideas, and was a timid manceuvrer. Suffren looked on in 
a condition of hardly suppressed disgust at his feeble 
operations against Byron at Granada, his tame acquiescence 
in Barrington’s seizure of Santa Lucia, his fumbling attack 
on Savannah. But in 1780 he helped Don Luis de Cordoba, 
the Spanish Admiral, to capture a big English East India 
convoy, and carry it into Cadiz —a good score gained by good 
play. Next year he was at last freed from leading strings. 
He was sent in command of five liners—two seventy-tours 
and three sixty-fours —first to help the Dutch to defend the 
Cape against an English force detailed to attack it, under 
Commodore Johnstone, and then to reinforce the French 
in the East Indies. He was now fifty-two—not yet a 
flag officer, but a very senior captain; and his choleric 
headlong Provencal temperament contended with his 
brains for the control of a body of extreme obesity. It 
was his habit, we are told, and we can more or less believe 
it, to speak with heretical contempt of that blessed word 
tactics. They were only an excuse for marching and 
capering about, cutting figures with your sword instead of 
going at the enemy. As the word had been understood 
in the French Navy, Suffren was not far wrong. [or 
himself he held that it was idle to dodge the English 
fleet in the hope of ‘picking up colonies here and there 
The proper course was to smash the English fleet first and 
then capture the colonies at your leisure. Now this is 
all the Law and the Prophets of sea fighting. Still, itis an 
error to forget that tactics may mean the art of keeping 
your force well in hand, and bringing it to the point of 
attack in good order. 

Suffren sailed from Brest with Grasse, then on his way to 
measure swords with Rodney in the West Indies. He left 
that officer at sea, and steered for the Cape with his five 
liners. On the 16th of April he fought his first fight. The 
English expedition under Johnstone, one of the select 
body of our naval officers of whom we have good cause to 
be ashamed, was lying in the Portuguese roadstead ot 
Porto Praya in the Cape de Verd Islands. Johnstone s 
men were watering, and his command, both warships and 
transports, was anchored in slovenly confusion, No sooner 
did Suffren see the enemy than he flew at him. Boscawen 
had shown him in Lagos Bay how little respect was due 
to the neutrality of Portugal. In he went, then, with his 
decks cleared, and opened fire right and left. Now, this 
was correct ; but what was not correct was to sweep in, 4S 
he did, too far ahead of his squadron, and without telling 
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his captains what he was going to do. The result was 
that some of the slower sailers of his squadron never got 
‘nto action at all, while one of his captains, not knowing 
that the Admiral meant to disregard the neutrality of the 
port, did not clear for action, and was badly cut up before 
he could get his men to quarters. If Johnstone had 


been mean-spirited and brainless, Suffren’s career 


not , 

might well have ended there and then. As it was, after 
fo) . ‘ in: ay 

come furious cannonading the French swept out again: hav- 


ered some damage, but having thrown the English 
convoy into much confusion, and cowed its miser- 
able commander. Satisfied that he had stopped the pro- 
cress of his enemy for a time, Suffren hurried on to Cape 
Tati landed his soldiers, and then sailed for the Isle de 
France. Here he put himself under the command of M. 
D’Orves. the French admiral in the Eastern Seas, and the 
two, with a squadron now numbering eleven liners, sailed 
in December for the coast of Coromandel. On the way 
the Hannibal (50) was taken and manned by drafts from 
the other ships, which brought the French force up to 
twelve. D’Orves did not continue long in command. His 
health broke down, and early in February his death put 


ing suff 


Suffren in command. 

The next seven months of fighting, till the fall 
of Trincomalee at the end of August, make one of 
the most interesting passages in the history of naval war- 
fare. The French, in alliance with Hyder Ali and the 
Mahrattas, were still holding on to Pondicherry. But they 
had no port fit for a squadron; Trincomalee in Ceylon, 
then belonging to the Dutch, might have served, but it 
had just been captured by Sir E. Hughes the English 
admiral. Without a port the French squadron might be 
compelled by its own needs to return to the Isle 
de France, and leave the English in command of the 
seas on the Coromandel coast: in other words to desert 
their own garrison of Pondicherry, and their native 
allies. The objects before Suffren were to support his 
countrymen, spirit up Hyder and his Mahrattas, and 
retake Trincomalee. A French admiral of the com- 
mon stamp would have aimed at snapping up the port, 
and have avoided a battle. Suffren chose the manlier and 
more effective course of crippling Hughes’ squadron, 
For that purpose he fought three battles: off Madras on 
the 17th February, on the Coast of Ceylon on the 12th 
April, and off Cuddalor on the 6th July. In the intervals he 
was here and there and everywhere: urging on the rather 
spiritless French soldiers, imploring Hyder Ali, who 
knew a man when he saw him (he loved Suffren), to stand to 
the alliance a little longer; dismasting his frigates 
to rig his liners; breaking up his prizes to refit 
his frigates; buying black slaves to make gunners, 
and borrowing soldiers to turn into sailors ; making, in 
short, arrows of all the wood that came to his hands. In 
his battles he was alive to the tips of his fingers. He cast 
away the old pedantry of the line, with its van to van, 
centre to centre, rear to rear: aiming rather at throwing a 
superior force on the point of attack. And he had it in 
his favour, as a set-off to his many wants, that his opponent, 
though a man of indomitable stolid courage and a thorough 
seaman, was a hidebound pedant. Hughes had no idea of 
fighting a battle except to lie with topsails to the mast 
when himself was to leeward, and wait for the Frenchman 
to come down; or, when he was to windward himself, to 
‘ome down in a line in the good old-fashioned way, all 
along the Frenchmen, ship to ship. 

Why, then, in all the five battles he fought in those 
‘eas did Suffren never take an English liner? The story 
of the first one will explain. He had drawn Hughes 
with his nine sail out from under the guns of Madras, on 
the 16th of February. Dming the night the English 
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Admiral got between him and some vessels he had 
under convoy, and captured five of them. Suffren was 
to windward on the 17th, and bore down with his 
twelve sail: steering to fall on the rear of the English 
line, to double on the end of it, and to bring his whole 
sqnadron on six English ships. Hughes did nothing 
to counteract this manoeuvre, but waited to be attacked 
with his nine in excellent order. Suffren came into 
action himself capitally, but he was very ill supported 
by his own rear division. Several ships never got into 
action at all, and those that did failed to double properly 
on the English. They remained to windward of us in- 
stead of coming up on both sides, and so putting us between 
two fires. Thus, instead of twelve to six, the French were 
only eight to six, and at those odds. they were, to put it 
plainly, not good enough. The brunt of our defence fell 
on the last ship in the line, the /xeler, in which Commo- 
dore King had his broad pennant. King’s captain, shot 
by his side, was decapitated by a French cannon, and the 
brains and blood were dashed in the Commodore's face. 
King sent for a basin of water and a towel. While 
he was wiping his face, the sailing-master came up 
to report that the Ezefer was making water, and that 
a fourth Frenchman was coming to join the three already 
firing into them ; and what were they to do? ‘There is 
nothing to do,’ said King, ‘ but to go on fighting till we 
sink.’ In that answer lies the secret of Suffren’s compara- 
tive failure. There was nothing wanting on the English 
side but original brains in the Admiral’s head. Discipline, 
good will, zeal for the service, and indomitable courage— 
these were here in abundance. In the French fleet you hear 
continually of ships running ashore, or in collision, or out of 
place ; of complaints that Suffren’s captains were unwil- 
ling or incapable. Thus battle after battle ended—as that 
of the 17th February in a draw : because the efficiency of 
the English squadron counterbalanced the ability of the 
French Admiral. It was in the general operations that 
the faculty of Suffren told. After his third fight, that of 
Cuddalor on the 6th of July, he seized the moment when 
Hughes had retired to refit at Madras, and was getting 
his squadron into order in far too leisurely a way. He 
wasted no time. Patching his ships up anyhow, he em- 
barked a posse of French soldiers, natives, Dutch sepoys, 
two thousand five hundred strong. Then he swooped down 
on Trincomalee and overpowered the little handful of 
English troops under Major MacDowall in their improvised 
fortifications. When Hughes turned up it was to find that 
his deliberation had caused the loss of the port, and that 
the Frenchman, though he had won no actual victory, by 
energy and good direction had gained the fruits of a 
victory. 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


FELT that I was on sufficiently intimate terms with 

Mrs. Albert Grundy to tell her that she was not 
looking well. She gave a weary little sigh and said she 
knew it. 

Indeed, poor lady, it was apparent enough, She has 
taken of late to wearing her hair drawn up from her 
forehead over a roll—the effect of mouse-tints at which 
Nature is beginning to hint, being frankly helped out 
by powder. Everybody about Fernbank recognises that 
in some way this reform has altered the whole state of 
affairs. The very servant who comes to the door, or 
who brings in the tea-things, seems to carry herself in a 
different manner since the change has been made. Of 
course, it is by no means a new fashion, but it was not until 
the Dowager Countess of Thames-Ditton brought it in 
person to Fernbank that Mrs. Albert could be quite sure 
of its entire suitability. Up to that time it had seemed 
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to her a style rather adapted to lady lecturers and the 
wives of men who write: and though Mrs. Albert has the 
very highest regard for literature—quite dotes on it, as 
she says—she is somewhat inclined to sniff at its wives. 
We all feel that the change adds character to Mrs. Albert's 
face—or rather exhibits now that true managing and re- 
sourceful temper, which was formerly obscured and 
weakened by a fringe. But the new arrangement has the 
defects of its qualities. It does not lend itself to tricks, 
The countenance beneath it does not easily dissemble 
anxiety or mask fatigue. And both were written broadly 
over Mrs. Albert’s fine face. 

The consoling suggestion that soon the necessity of 
giving home-dinners to the directors in her husband's 
companies would have ended, and that then a few weeks 
out of London, away somewhere in the air of the moun- 


‘ Yes, she said, ‘ 1 know it.’ 


tains or the sea, would bring back all her wonted strength 
and spirits, did no good. She shook her head and sighed 
again. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘it isn't physical. That is to say, it is 
physical, but the cause is mental. It is over-worry.’ 

‘Of all people on earth—you !’ I replied reproachfully. 
‘Why think of it—a husband who is the dream of docile 
propriety, a competency broadening each year into a 
fortune, a home like this, such servants, such appoint- 
ments, such a circle of admiring friends—and then your 
daughters ! Why to be the mother of such a girl as Ermyn- 
trude 

‘Precisely, interrupted Mrs, Albert. ‘To be the mother 
of such a girl, as you say. Little you know what it 
really means! But, no—I know what you were going to 
say—please don't! it is too sad a subject.’ 

I could do nothing but feebly strive to look my surprise. 





To think of sadness connected with tall, handsome, good- 
hearted Ermie, was impossible. 

* You think I am exaggerating, I know,’ Mrs. Albert went 
on. ‘ Ah, you do not know!’ 

‘Nothing could be more evident,’ I replied, ‘than that 
I don't know. I can’t even imagine what on earth you 
are driving at.’ 

Mrs. Albert paused for a moment, and pushed the toe 
of her wee slipper meditatively back and forth on the 
figure of the carpet. 

‘Yes, I will tell you, she said at last. 
an old friend of the family that you are almost one of us. 
And besides, you are always sympathetic—so different 
from Dudley. Well, the point is this. You know the 
young man—Sir Watkyn’s son—Mr. Eustace Hump.’ 

‘I have met him here,’ I assented. 

‘Well, I doubt if you will meet him here any more,’ 
Mrs. Albert said, impressively. 

‘The deprivation shall not drive me to despair or drink,’ 


‘You are such 


I assured her. ‘I will watch over myself.’ 

‘I dare say you did not care much for him,’ said Mrs. 
Albert. ‘I know Dudley didn’t. But, all the same, he 
was eligible. He is an only son, and his father is a Baronet 
—an hereditary title—and they are rolling in wealth. 
And Eustace himself, when you get to know him, has 
some very admirable qualities. You know he wriles!’ 

‘I have heard him say so,’ I responded, perhaps not over 
graciously, 

‘QO, regularly, for a number of weekly papers. It is 
understood that quite frequently he gets paid —not of 
course that that matters to him—but his associations are 
distinctly literary. I have always felt that with his tastes 
and connections his wife—granting of course that she was 
the right kind of woman—might at last set up a real 
literary salon in London, We have wanted one so long, 
you know,’ 

‘Have we?’ I murmured listlessly, striving all the while 
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to guess what relation all this bore to the questioy of 
Ermyntrude, I built up in my mind a hostile pictur. of 
the odious Hump, with his shoulders sloping of like 
German wine-bottle, his lean neck battlemented jn high 
starched walls of linen, and his foolish conceited face— 
and leaped hopefully to the conclusion that Ermyntrude 
had rejected him. 1 could not keep the notion to 
myself. 

‘Well—has she sent him about his business?’ | ashe, 
making ready to beam with delight. 

‘No,’ said Mrs, Albert, ruefully. ‘It never got to that 
so far as Ican gather—but at all events it is all over, | 
expect every morning now to read the announcement jp 
the Morning Post that a marriage has been arranged 
between him and—and—Miss Walloby !’ 

I sat upright, and felt myself smiling. ‘ What !—the 
girl with the black ribbon round her neck ?’ I asked cop, 
tortably. 

‘It would be more appropriate round her heart’ re- 
marked Mrs. Albert, with bitterness in her tone. «Why. 
do you know ? her mother, for all that she’s Lady Walloby, 
hasn't an “h” in her whole composition.’ Z 

‘Well, neither has old Sir Watkyn Hump, | rejoined 
pleasantly, 

‘Ah, but de can afford it,’ put in Mrs. Albert. ‘ But the 
Wallobys—well, | can only say that I had a right to look 


‘So it’s a fair exchange.’ 


for different treatment at ‘Meir hands. How, do you suy- 
pose, they would ever have been asked to the Hon. Mrs. 
Coon-Alwyn’s garden-party, or met Lady Thames-Ditton, 
or been put in society generally, if I had not taken an 
interest in them? Why, that girl’s father, old Sir Wi. 
loughby Walloby, was never anything but chief of police, 
or something like that, out in some Australian convict 
settlement. I fave heard he was knighted by mistake, 
but of course my lips are sealed.’ 


‘I suppose they really have behaved badly,’ I said, half 


interrogatively. 

‘Badly !’ echoed the wrathful mother. ‘1 will leave 
you to judge. It was done here, quite under my own 
roof. You know Miss Walloby volunteered her services, 
and went down into the Retired Licensed Victuallers 
Division of Surrey to electioneer for Sir Watkyn. Do 
And then Miss 
Timby-Hucks, she went down also, but they rather cold: 


you know? I never suspected anything. 
shouldered her, and she came back, and she told me 
Well then—three 
weeks ago—my Evening At Home—you were here—the 


things, and séi// 1 wouldn't believe it. 


Wallobys came as large as life, and that scheming young 
person manwuvred about until she got herself alone with 
Eustace and my Ermyntrude, and then she told her a 
scene she had witnessed during her recent election 
experiences. There was a meeting for Sir Wat- 
kyn at some place, Thurbiton I think, and_ there 
were a good many of the other side there, and they 
hooted and shouted, and raised disturbance, unt! 
at last there was one speaker they would not hear at all. 
All this that girl told Ermyntrude seriously, and as if she 
were overflowing with indignation. And then she came 
to the part where this speaker stood his ground and tried 
to make himself heard, and the crowd yelled louder 
than ever, and still he doggedly persisted—and_ then 
some one threw a large vegetable marrow, soft and very 
ripe, and it hit that speaker just under the ear, and burst 
all over him!’ 

‘Ha-ha-ha!’ I ejaculated. ‘The vegetable marrow i 
polities is new—full of delightful possibilities and seeds— 
wonder it has never been thought of before.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Albert, with a sigh. «Ermyntrude 
also thought it was funny. Sze laughed, too!’ 
‘And why not ?’ I asked. 
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‘Why not?’ demanded Mrs. Albert, with shining eyes. 
‘Because the story had been told just to trap her into 
laughing —because—because the speaker upon whom that 
! vegetable marrow exploded —was—Lustace 

Harovp Freperte. 


unhappy 
Hump!” 
‘VATHEK’ 


OR the expression of Orientalism we have looked, since 
Galland, to the West. We still wait, in fact, for 
the European fisherman to unbottle our Djinn. But plots 
are hard to come by: and all men are not content to earn 
eratitude as translators. Wherefore to The Shaving of 
Shagpal is prefixed the avowal that it springs from no 
Eastern source, but is in every respect original. We should 
have rejoiced if the Author of Vathek had been equally 
explicit. But Beckford was not on terms with the world: 
and he was incapable of Mr. Meredith’s frankness. Yet ‘for 
correctness of costume, beauty of description, and power 
of imagination, this most Eastern and sublime tale’(/athes), 
says Lord Byron in a note to the Giaour, ‘surpasses all 
European imitations; and... .. those who have visited 
the East will have some difficulty in believing it to be 
more than a translation.’ 

Beckford, no doubt, was something more than a second- 
hand Horace Walpole. But he wrote Vathek at twenty-two: 
and (as he told Cyrus Redding) at a single sitting. He 
was a precocious boy, with a fine taste for extravagance. 
Chatham called him all air and fire: and warned him not 
toread the drahian Nights. He revelled continually (him- 
self says) in Oriental literature: and he at least began 
upon the Persian Grammar, Redding has his own explana- 
tion of Vathek, At the Strawberry Hill sale, Beckford 
showed himself anxious to secure a certain book ‘ once 
familiar to him’: a history of one Abdalla, son of Hanif, 
sent by the Sultan of the Indies to discover the Island of 
Boric, Now, Abdalla came originally from an Arabic 
manuscript found in Batavia: and Redding, on referring 
to a copy of it he possessed, found that it contained 
many tales of Ginnestan, of the Simurgh, and of the 
horrible Kaf: in a word, ‘ much of the material from which 

. Mr. B. derived . . . . his material for Vathek.’ So 
far, we have every reason to accept Beckford’s own state. 
ment (to Redding) that he drew the Hall of Eblis from 
the hall of old Fonthill, and Catharis from his house- 
keeper; while, for the rest, ‘eastern works of fiction’ 
gave him his embellishments and the right Arabian 
colouring. And the assertion, in the preface of the first 
English edition of Vathek—that ‘ the original of the follow- 
ing story, with some others of a similar kind, collected in 
the East by a man of letters, was communicated to the 
Editor above three years ago —is not meant to be believed. 
Beckford, at all events, wished that Vathek should be con- 
sidered his own work. 

But in the copy of Jathek appertaining to the Douce 
Collection, in the Bodleian, there are several notes in the 
Collector's handwriting. Among them, on the second 
page, is the following: ‘One of Wortley Montague’s 
MSS. fell into Mr. Beckford’s hands. A Turk, who was 
ona visit to him, translated into very bad English the 
story of Vathek, which was in this MS. Mr. Beckford 
translated the Turk’s version into French, with great 
alterations and additions. Mr., now Dr., H. procured 
Mr. Beckford’s translation, which he rendered into 
English with notes and illlustrations, in which form it was 
printed, as in the present copy. Dr. H. thought that 
Mr. B. could have added but little, as the text afforded 
such genuine matter for the illustration of Oriental 
manners ; but he felt himself at liberty to make some 
‘light alterations in Beckford’s translation. FF. D. From 
De. H.’s own information, February 14th, 1802." ‘This 
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note is at once startling and inconsistent. It is followed 
by an immediate correction :—‘ Mr. Clarke has since 
informed me that Mr. B. wrote the English version him- 
self, which Dr. H. published in his absence without 
authority. This is obscurely alluded to in Mr. B.’s preface 
to his own French edition.’ And, further on, in another 
hand :—‘I have seen several works of Mr. B.’s composition. 
.... IT believe of these only Vatheck has been ever 
published,’ 

In all which there are several things which may be 
cleared up. ‘Dr, H.’ is the Rev. 8. Henley, rector of 
Rendlesham : who is still credited with the exhaustive 
notes to the first English edition (1780). He seems to 
have been guilty of attempted piracy: and Beckford’s dry 
reference to the incident is in the preface to the third 
French edition (1815) :—* La traduction, comme on sgait, a 
paru avant loriginal; il est fort aisé de croire que ce 
n’etoit pas mon intention—des circonstances peu intéres- 
santes pour le public en ont été la cause.’ The several 
unpublished works of Mr. B.'s composition are—(1) The 
History of the two friendly Princes Alasi and Firouz, shut up 
in the Palace of Subterranean Fire ; (2) The History of Prince 
Backiarohk, imprisoned in the Palace of Sublerranean Fire ; 
and (3) The History of Prince Kahlah, and of the Princess 
Zulkais shut up in the Palace of Subterranean Fire. Beck- 
ford refers to them in his preface to the edition of 1815.— 
‘Jai preparé quelques Episodes; ils sont indiqués a la 
page 200, comme faisant suite a Vathek—peut-étre parait- 
ront-ils un jour.’ ‘ He does not appear ever to have pro- 
ceeded further with these tales than the titles’, says his 
English editor of 1883. Wherein the good man is mistaken : 
as two of them were read to our friend Cyrus by their 
author (at the age of 80) one afternoon in Park Lane. 
They were in French ;—‘ a good hour's reading, and that 
without spectacles.’ ‘One depicted a beautiful female, a 
half-mortal, half-angel abstraction, coloured in the author's 
richest Oriental manner:’ the third had been destroyed. 
Finally, the Wortley-Montague, whose MS. (according to 
Dr. Henley) fell into Beckford’s hands, is worth con- 
sidering. 

He was the son of Lady Mary ; reputed to be a get of 
the Grand Seigneur, but born (as a matter of fact) before 
Lady Mary left England. We know him well enongh as 
a child. Victim of science and of a daring mother, he 
was the first vaccinated European. Later, he was the 
most notorious vagabond and eccentric on the Continent : 
whose portrait, by Romney, should be not without in- 
terest. A poseur his life through, he died a Mussulman. 
And whether his be the drabian Nights and other tales 
now in the Bodleian as the ‘W. Montague MSS.’ I know 
not: but he left his Turkish and Arabic MSS. to his 
bastard Fortunatus, ‘ otherwise Jassoud, a Black,’ and the 
others to his son Edward, who gave them toa son of Sir 
W. Dolben, of Northamptonshire. He died in 1776. 
Vathek (though not published, as we have seen, till six 
years later) was written in 1781 or 1782. Now it is pos- 
sible—not only that the story of the respectable Dr. 
Henley is true but also—that Edward Wortley Montague 
junior, or his son Fortunatus, was the identical ‘Turk’ 
who visited Beckford. In which case a search among 
the manuscripts of the Bodleian or at Fonthill might have 
interesting issues. 

But we are sure (1) that the literary quality of Vathek 
is Beckford’s—for his turn of phrase is as characteristic as 
the pleasant and diabolical levity of his contempt for man- 
kind ; and (2) that, whether the story be (originally) 
Oriental or not, we should be sorry to believe Dr. Henley, 
and not Beckford (as Mr. Clarke says) the author of the 
English version. For, as we think, it is almost better than 
the French, Haroip G, Parsons, 
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HOME RAILS 


HAT the dividends of Home Railway Companies for 

the past half year are generally unsatisfactory is a fact 
which admits not of dispute. Only one important under- 
taking—the London and Brighton—has increased its rate 
of distribution, thanks, mainly, to the excellent manage- 
ment of Mr. Laing, who stimulates the traffic by taking 
care to meet the public demands: while the expenses are 
kept at the lowest level consistent with the maintenance 
of the system in first-class condition. The Company and 
its Chairman have their detractors, or the Stock Exchange 
would not have its ‘bears’ of ‘Berthas,’ as the ‘A’ 
Stock is termed; but nevertheless Mr. Laing has good 
reason to feel pleased with the exceptional success he has 
achieved. Certain railways, the South Western being the 
most important, have managed to return as much to their 
shareholders as in ‘91; but for the most part there is 
a beggarly array of reduced dividends. Of the excep- 
tional fall in the North Eastern dividend nothing need be 
said, since the 3 per cent. by which it has been cut down 
is mainly attributable to the Durham Strike. It is the 
fate of the North Eastern—the most compact system in 
England—to be dependent largely upon the iron and coal 
industries ; hence in ‘ booming’ times its dividends jump 
up, while in periods of depression, when the iron barometer 
is falling, the shareholders suffer. Still, on an average, 
they fare extremely well, and the shrewd Quakers in the 
north, who have so large a stake in the Company, stand 
by it unflinchingly through all difficulties. The other 
heavy’ lines, which form the chief arteries for the flow 
of /e grand commerce, have all lost ground. 

But, after all, the reduction in the Great Eastern and 
South Eastern dividends, though of less importance, has 
attracted most attention in the City. The recent decline, 
in the former Company’s distribution is mainly attributable 
to heavy capital expenditure ; and cannot be regarded as 
in any way due to faults in management, for Mr. Parkes, 
the Chairman, is of the ablest English railway adminis- 
trators. Very different, however, is the case of the South 
Eastern. There you see an undertaking, once prosperous, 
declining year after year, as if of a kind of ‘dry rot.’ No 
reasons worth a moment’s consideration can be adduced in 
explanation of this decay except one—the inefticiency of its 
chief, Sir Edward Watkin. That gentleman has an over- 
whelming egotism: for proof you have but to look at kis 
speeches, especially an cration delivered six months ago, 
when he congratulated the South Eastern shareholders on 
possessing a Chairman with absolutely unique riches of rail- 
way experience. Sir Edward, moreover, rejoices in a tongue 
that cajoles or intimidates with equal ease, and against its 
powers no opposition of those feeble folk—his shareholders 
—has yet been effectual, But at last he is being found out : 
for it is impossible even toa British investor to believe in 
the management which has reduced the dividend on South 
Eastern ‘A’ from 5} per cent. to probably 1} per cent. 
within a decade of years, while in the same period the 
Brighton has raised its rate of distribution on a similar 
Stock from 5} per cent. to what will most probably be 
as much as 8 per cent. in 92. Hence it seems probable 
that Sir Edward Watkin’s star will ere long be dimmed 
like that of his compeer, a man of equal parts, Sir Henry 
Tyler. 

Home Railway Ordinary Stocks yield inadequate returns 
for the average rate obtainable is not much over 3} to 3} per 
cent., and, after all, they are, despite their solidarity, securi- 
ties exposed to many contingencies. Nevertheless, British 
investors have lost so many millions by their ventures, not 
only abroad, as in South Americans, but also in Home 
undertakings of a speculative character, that they 
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have come to regard these Railway Stocks with a pect 
liar affection, which seems entirely proof against th 
influence of declining dividends. This might not be 
the case were there a larger supply of absolute 


ly sound 
securities, but as a matter of fact their choice 


; long ex. 
tremely limited, has been still further restricted by the 


discredit cast upon what were once regarded as ‘ gilt 
Ps ° ‘ ° ‘ ao 
edged’ issues, viz., Colonial Government Bonds, At pre 


sent money is ‘dirt cheap’ in Lombard Street, and yp. 
thing is to be got by having accumulations temporarily 
in the hands of one’s bankers. So there is little likelihood 
of Home Railway Stocks falling materially in price, Y¢ 
the prospects are not encouraging, Trade is dull, o 
worse, and shows no tendency to expand. Hence the 
gross receipts of the railways are not likely to expand 
either, while unfortunately there is little hope of compensa. 
tion, as in the past, from reduced expenditure. Finally. 
there is a tendency for goods rates to decline, while the 
passenger revenue becomes less profitable, owing to the 
incessant demands of the public for increased accommo. 
dation. Meanwhile the Companies continue to spend 
year after year millions of new capital for purposes that 
should be, we cannot but think, often charged to 
revenue. Inthis way they are keeping up a burden for 
the future, and, as the outlook scarce encourages a belief 
in their increased resources, the shareholder will pro- 


bably need all his optimism. G. Bartrrick Baer. 


A MAN’S SOUL 


VEN as crystals form round a string, so gradually in 
the course of years has the town grown up about the 
long central street—the high road—which runs along by 
the low hills, that are the backbone of the county, 
Upon the hills themselves, and away towards the sea, on 
the southern side of the road, are scattered a full score of 
villages, the appanages of the town; and_ these again 
claim possession of the isolated white cottages that dot 
the countryside. In such a cottage, on the moorlands 
above Tallywarn, lived the woman Mary Jane Skewes. 
The cottage stood in a small untidy yard, opening 
by a dilapidated iron gate upon the roadway that 
traverses the moorland ; the neighbouring villages being 
hidden from sight by an upward inclination of the 
ground towards the north. In this yard asmall pony-trap 
stood under an ancient shed; a host of fowls wandered 
everywhere, and alongside the shed rose the black tarred 
roof of the pigstye. To the care of fowls and pigs M Jane 
devoted herself, while her brother, Johnenry, was away at 
the mine. 

They were comfortably off, as comfort goes in those 
parts; and doubtless there was some element of plea- 
sure in Johnenry’s life when he was out of the cottage. 
But MJane, a gaunt, hard-faced woman of close upon 
fifty, had a name for sombre melancholy. The truth is, 
she had long accounted herself responsible for the salva- 
tion of Johnenry’s soul. He was nigh twenty years her 
junior, and hitherto had gone unconverted. The other 
women of the village, taking note of merely temporal 
matters, looked upon him as a marvellous tractable man; 
but M’Jane was conscious only of the fact that he was 
yet unsaved. Perhaps this fear for him was the one 
emotion to which in all her days she gave expres 
sion ; certainly her absolute devotion to the man remained 
always unspoken to the end. And although he had an 
inbred respect for religion, and recognised (mach 4 
the young man does, thinking of matrimony) that some 
day surely he would be converted, the wothan’s continual 
insistence upon the fact of her anxiety became at 
last oppressive to him. Yet he had continued to live with 
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her all these years, nor had it oecurred to him to assert his 
er i j 
manhood and silence her. 


One night, when M’Jane came back to the cottage after 
5 


prayer-meeting, she was surprised to find Johnenry seated 
a pray 

at the fireside. : 

and M’Jane stepped forward hurriedly without 


There was an evident discomfort in his 


aspect, 
stopping to shut the door, 

‘Wha’s the matter?’ she asked. ‘Bad, are ‘ee, 
Johnenry ?’ 

Johnenry looked up at her. ‘I must ha’ caught a cold 
somewhere, he said. ‘1 got pains in my chest, an’ | 
can't hardly breathe like Id’ belong to. I'll gone to bed, 
| reck’n, an’ you shall bring me up a drop o’ somethin 
hot.’ 

All night he tossed and turned upon his bed, and the 
pains grew upon him. On the morrow the doctor came, 
and from his face, rather than from any word spoken, 
MJane learned that the case was serious. Johnenry was 
iy immediate danger of death, and so of damnation—for 
he was unsaved, The doctor was scarce out of the house 
)-fore she had started for the village, whence she returned 
with Samson Nanearrow, a crippled cobbler, and a man 
accounted powerful in prayer. 

‘Aw, Samson,’ she said, as they entered the cottage 
yard, ‘Tis too late, I] d’ fear, Thirty year he’ve bin in 
the world, an’ never got saved. An’ now I be ‘most afraid 
the Lord wean’t hark to en.’ 

Samson was a good man, and the common things in his 
life were to all that know him a revelation of God. But he 
had been the ‘instrument’ in many death-bed conversions, 
and M'Jane’s speech seemed in its lack of confidence to in- 
volve a slight upon himself. ‘’Tis never too late, sister,’ 
he said, with an accent of reproof. ‘’Tis never too late 
for the Lord’s merey, if we got faith, an’ do continue fer- 
vent in prayer.’ 

Johnenry had scarce realised as yet that he was in any 
danger, but no one acquainted with the village customs 
could be in doubt as to the reason of such a visit from 
Nanearrow. Ina little while he had seen the full horror 
of his situation: the imminence of death, which, horrible 
as it was in itself, must be for him the mere entrance to 
a state of eternal torture. Samson prayed vehemently, 
shouting, imploring ; M Jane wept and ejaculated ; and 
presently, after an hour or two of agonised entreaty, 
Johnenry cried that the Lord had heard him and granted 
him salvation. Then there came upon him a passion of 
gratitude ; and for some time the three praised God 
aloud for His great mercy. And gradually the sick man 
slipped away into unconsciousness and violent delirium, 

MJane was now almost reconciled to the death of her 
brother, and the doctor's words came upon her with a 
shock of surprise. 

‘He has been disturbed, he said. ‘ You have not kept 
him quiet.’ 

‘Samson Nanearrow came in an’ prayed wid en,’ she 
answered. ‘ He was in terr’ble trouble for a bra’ while, 
but, thank the Lord, he was saved, an’ knawed it, before 
Samson left en.’ 

‘Saved?’ said the doctor, ‘I might have saved him, if 
you had but left him to me. Now he will die.’ 

He spoke a little roughly: he had lost patients before 
inthe same sort of way. But none the less he did his 
best for Johnenry ; and a few days later he spoke differently, 
‘Let him be quiet for this one night, give him food con- 
‘tantly, and I promise you that he shall live.’ 

It was now six in the evening, and for two or three 
hours M’Jane followed his instructions implicitly. Then 
the sick man grew quieter, and fell into a half sleep: so 
that she had time to think. And even as she sat by the 
bedside a text of Scripture came again and again into her 
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head, and her lips moved as she repeated the words: 
‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?’ Johnenry lay very quiet, and the 
woman was so lost in thought that she forgot to give him 
nourishment. ‘He's saved, she whispered to herself 
slowly. ‘An’ the Lord ‘ll take en if he d’ die..... 
What shall it profit———?’ The fire grew low, and still 
Johnenry lay quiet, half asleep. M’Jane bent forward 
and looked earnestly into his face. ‘Satan’s net is ready 
for en s’ soon as ever he d’ go back to the world,’ she 
said. ‘An’ he was always easy: he would fall away for 
certain, an’ who can tell if he would find peace another 
time > But if he was to die now the Lord would take en, 
for sure, an’ his soul would be saved from the burnin.’ An’ 
what's a few years o hard life beside of a man’s soul ?’ 

He turned upon his bed, flinging the clothes from his 
chest. Then in utter feebleness he swore petulantly— 
being half delirious—so that M’Jane was filled with horror. 
For a long time she thought, her lips moving continually. 
‘Better to die, she said, ‘than live an’ fall away from 
grace.’ 

She rose and flung open the window with a sudden 
desperate movement. ‘The cold air flooded the little 
room, and the lamp leapt up in the sudden draught, send- 
ing an evil odour into the room. M/Jane lowered it care- 
fully before she went back to her seat at the bedside. In 
a very few moments Johnenry was aware of the deathly 
change in the atmosphere. He stirred uneasily in the 
bed, and shivered. ‘’Tis cold, he muttered, in a pitiful 
weak voice. ‘Tis fine an’ cold.’ 

‘Aye, said M’Jane, ‘’tis fine an’ cold. But lie still, an’ 
let me give ’ee some meat.’ She fed him carefully, noting 
the while how greatly his strength was fallen off in the few 
hours since the doctor had seen him. During the next 
hour he still complained bitterly of the cold, and still she 
strove to soothe him, and fed him according to orders, 
But soon he ceased from intelligible speech, and as he 
tossed and raved on his bed it was borne in upon M Jane 
that there was no longer danger of his losing his late-won 
hope of felicity. She rose, and closed the window care- 
fully ; then she made up the fire, returning finally to her 
old position. All night Johnenry was delirious, and the 
wild words that he spoke was a horror to her. ‘ He don't 
know what he’s sayin’ of, she muttered. ‘The Lord’ll 
forgive en. He knawed he was saved.’ And she sat by 
the bedside watching him, gaunt, hard-faced, unmoved. 
The dawn came presently, and the sick man’s face grew 
sharper: as death took hold upon him more like a mask 
concealing unknown horrors. He was quieter now, and 
his eyes wandered fitfully round the room until they met 
the gaze of his sister. 

‘I be dyin’, MJane,’ he said. ‘I can feel it comin’ near 
to me.’ 

‘Aye, she answered, with a piteous appeal in her voice. 
«Aye, you be dyin’, sure enough, but you're saved, Johnenry, 
You d’ know you was saved.’ She.bent forward to catch his 
words. 

‘Aye, he answered listlessly. ‘1 be saved; I d’ know1 
was saved. But——’ 

His voice trailed away into silence; he turned away 
from her, and his fingers played upon the quilt. In a 
little while he was dead. 

The doctor came presently, and knew that his orders 
had been disregarded. But he could get nothing from 
M’Jane, who was telling to an old woman of the village 
the story of how her brother found salvation while there 
was yet time. ... 

But years later a famous local-preacher came to the 
chapel in the village. M’Jane had grown very old in the 
interval ; for her life was one of abject poverty now that 
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she had none to support her. She sat alone in a pew 
beneath the pulpit. The preacher was a little old man of 
insignificant appearance, but he preached with all his soul, 
and soon the congregation were utterly subdued by his 
appeal. And suddenly, in the course of his sermon, he 
lifted up his voice and cried out to them, ‘It is written, 
he said, ‘It is written in the Book of Life, Thou shalt do no 
murder, and——’ 

There was a moan from the pew beneath him. M’Jane 
swayed slowly forward and slid gently to the floor, And 
before the dawn she had passed without a word. 


H. D. Lowry 


AN ISLAND FISHERMAN 


GROAN as I put out 
My nets on the say, 
To hear the little evrshas shout, 
Dancin’ among the spray. 


Ochone, the childher pass 
Av’ lave us to our grief. 
The stranger took my little lass 
At the fall o’ the leaf. 


Why would you go so fast 

With him you never knew ? 
In all the throuble that is past 

I always smiled for you. 


The light o’ my old eyes! 
The comfort o’ my heart! 
Waitin’ for me your mother lies 
In blessed Innistart. 


Her lone grave I keep 
From all the cold world wide 
But you in life an’ death will sleep 
The stranger beside. 


, 


Mavrone! my thoughts are wild ; 
Hut little blame I say ; 

An ould man hungerin’ for his child, 
Fishin’ the livelong day. 


You will not run again 
Laughin’ to see me land. 

O what was pain an’ throuble then, 
Holdin’ your little hand ? 


Or when your head let fall 
Its soft curls on my breast ? 
Why do the childher grow at all 
To love the stranger best; 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE LEGS OF LONDON’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 4th August, 1892. 


S1rR,—Your correspondent ‘ Russell Square’ has discreetly 
refrained from considering my argument. He is content 
merely to assert that I ‘suffered from a confusion of pleasure 
with art,’ which I did not, and to repeat, at greater length, his 
previous statement. I have no doubt that in his own classic 
neighbourhood the waltz is all his fancy paints it. That, how- 
ever, is beside the point : as none will be found to deny that the 
waltz, if not properly handled (or footed), may be a monster of in- 
elegance. So much I expressly stated myself. But Bloomsbury’s 
determination to outrage the dance, is a slender ground 
whereon to base a universal condemnation. Doubtless in the 
purlieus of Russell Square the Pas de Quatre is no better than 
an energetic experiment in dislocation. Again, it is the 
shallowest heresy to suppose that the iteration of the same 
movement or cadence is inimical to art. Else were Homer 
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to be condemned by reason of his monotony, and ? aradise Loy 
a paltry performance in metricalmechanics. Recurr: Nee, 4 
has its beauty as well as variety, and the disc erning eye ( Or ear 
finds a constant pleasure in the subt le changes of an orda; ined 
rhythm. However, ‘ Russell Square’s’ definition of the waltz j 
masterpiece, for which much shall be forgiven, ‘An inne 
repetition of two or three short steps’!! Where jj] you 
match that for flexible simplicity? It recalls the famous 
American step-ladder, which is guaranteed to lie down ‘f 
required) as a kitchen-table. After it has served its tury With 
the waltz, there is no reason why it should not stanq bor 
for the Pas de Quatre, the Polka, or the Highland F] ling. The 
waltz, as your correspondent knows it, is performed only wit 
the feet. If he had ever witnessed its interpretation }, ~ 
accomplished ballet-dancer, he would know that it hs ; 
danced with every fibre of the body. But he is so overwhelnied 
with the Blooinsbury ideal that, perhaps, if he saw the exq 
‘repetition’ of an artist, he would fail to recognise his ancien, 
enemy,—l am, etc. CHARLES WHiIpLy y. 
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REVIEWS 
LIFE TO BE 


Number Twenty. Fables and Fantasies. By YH. D. Trail} 
London: Henry. 

Vicesimus is the Twentieth Century, whose characters, from 
its birth to its death, Mr. Traill sets forth in prophetic allegory, 
Vicesimus is taken through the seven ages of man, with Time 
for his mentor and companion. Now the allegory has a 
supreme need of a clear head and a light and consistent touch: 
a certain simplicity and singleness are necessary to it. John 
Bunyan, a man w ithout lear ning, and with limitations of thought 
and sympathy, but a man of direct vision and absolute oneness 
of aim, wrote the allegory we know. Mr. Traill, an accomplished 
writer, a man of erudition, with a habit of acute thinking, has 
written an allegory: it has wit, subtlety, and ingenuity ; and 
gua allegory it is not of the first order. 

His subject forbade it. It was no doubt impossible to write on 
such a theme without expressing or hinting at his thoughts on 
more or less) permanent questions of life and humanity, on current 
questions, social and artistic; but thereby was the symmetry 0! 
his allegory destroyed. It becomes a trifle bulky, here and there, 
and when Mr. Traill would remedy that by making you laugh, 
yone is consistency of manner: it alternates between that of the 
smiling, but mournful philosopher and that of the merryman. As 
for clearness of thought, the subject is beset with difficulties, You 
are haunted, first, bythe absurdity of regarding a new centuryasa 
new era, as analogous in humanity to the birth of a man. The 
arbitrary division may annoy you, and you are glad when Time 
points it out to Vicesmius, who ‘had always contemplated th 
Great River in stretches, as it were, of a hundred years, and as 
receiving at every such interval the waters of a new confluent. 
The more insidious dangers of confusing the personified age with 
the typical man of the age, or the life of the age with the life of 
a man, are not always avoided quite clearly. One’s hand is per- 
haps too heavy ; but the distinction in parts leads one to judge 
the work as a whole by a high standard. Had Mr. Trail 

chosen one of the common ringieee for ne ove, or Life 


ve have mentioned : waits indeed, not many ype a 
vies would have overcome so well as himself has done. 

Vicesimus in his babyhood is nothing if not scientific. His 
opening colloquy with Time is delightful. Time discourses 0” 
the interaction between man and the Time Spirit :—‘ Amid 
much,’ said Vicesimus, ‘that I know to be misleading metaphor, 
and more that I suspect to be unsound psychology, I am stil 
able to say that I fairly comprehend your meaning. Lead 
on to the typical baby. And the typical baby, who 
corrects the mistakes in his nurse’s songs, is likewis 
delightful :—‘“ He doesn’t mewl at all,” replied Vicesimu' 
“and he only pukes after a spiritual and allegorical fashion.”’ 
His youth is melancholy, for ‘Poesy incurred a serious 


responsibility, when she descended, an ironical Diana, upon 


an inadequate Endymion, to touch the sleeping eyes of 


an essentially prosaic young Age. Here comes a description 
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of the drama, which suffers from a sentimental reaction after 
realism ; the adaptations of Shakespeare to meet the new 
taste are extremely wicked and clever. wae te the wisest 
thing Is the analysis of middle-aged content :—* He had fancied 
that his happiness arose from purely spiritual sources ; that it 
t of the philosopher who had outgrown the dominion 
of the passions, and had found perfect contentment in con- 
templation. He had yet to learn how large a part of the 
contentment still depended upon material conditions ; ee how 
much of it was derived from the very survival of those physical 
appetites which he had fancied extinct, but which, though they 
had ceased to tyrannise over life, had remained to give it warmth 
and colour and variety and animation... . that it was not 
due to the conquest of the material by the spiritual part of 
him, but toa perfect, iftemporary, balance of the two.’ And the 
fnal scene is remarkable. The dying Vicesimus is assured by 
Time that only ‘the wisdom of the Laugh,’ ancient and forgot- 
ten, can enable him and his children to bear their fate. ‘“ For 
a hundred years you have been poring over your miserable little 
lives, and your problematical little souls, and asking yourselves 
in perpetual torment, Whence come they? Whither go they? 
\hat are they? But how often have you looked from within 
outwards, and asked yourself that other question, at docs it 
matter?” ... . Time flung open the casement, and through 
its aperture Vicesimus saw the stars of heaven. ... . “Sweep 
with your eye that immeasurable host of worlds, and then look 
down again on your children, crawling, the parasites of an atom, 
upon this speck of the Infinite, and demanding in egotistic 
agony to be told ¢#e‘y future share, forsooth, in the destiny of 
the whole. Look down again on them, I say, and ask yourself 
whether such a contrast should not abound for you in the divine 
consolation of laughter.” The hands of the World Clock 
trembled on the point of twelve, and Vicesimus could only just 
muster up strength enough to reply, ‘‘ Don’t—see—the joke.”’’ 
It is not all of this excellence ; but, as a whole, the allegory 
may be pronounced to contain much good writing, much good 
jesting, and much good thinking. 

The rest of the book has been seen in various periodicals. It 
is generally observant and amusing. Mr. Traill does not, it 
would appear, think all human beings perfect : in the jargon of 
the day, he is ‘cynical.’ And his most cynical effort, ‘The 
Great Baxtairs Scandal,’ is as pretty a thing of its kind as you 
could wish to read, 


was tha 


‘ CHAMBERS’’ 


Chambers Encyclopedia, vol. ix. Edinburgh: Chambers. 


‘Here we are again,’ as the Cyclopedia said to the critic. 
‘And welcome too,’ must be the answer, for this—the penul- 
timate number of Chamders is full of good things, and eminently 
readable. The gem of the collection, Mr. Lang’s ‘ Scott,’ is 
worthy to set beside his earlier ‘Burns.’ Mr. Lang gains by 
compression ; in this delectable article, with its excellent sweet 
ness of savour, he is at his very best. And now for a few 
random notes. 

The devout reader, turning first to theology will light on an 
able sketch of godly ‘Samuel Rutherford,’ whose letters form 
‘the most seraphic book in our literature ;’ but ‘twas cruel to 
note that ‘ante-nuptial irregularity with his wife, for which he 
had to resign his Edinburgh Professorship of Humanity : still 
Worse to quote the ‘Edinburgh Town Council Records of date 
std February, 1626.’ A pest on Dryasdust! One remembers 
how he grubbed it at Stratford-on-Avon until he unearthed a far 
baser item regarding Shakespeare's father. As to Rutherford’s 
fall, sunt dacrime rerum! You feel that here is some old world 
tragedy of passion and suffering now impossible to recover. 
You learn with amusement that. refusing to conform to episco- 
pacy, Rutherford was banished (O horror !) to Aberdeen. His 
last days were truly valiant and heroic ; but one must turn the 
page. ‘Sabbath’ is a learned and liberal article, though it 
might have been noted usefully that not simply religious senti- 
ment, but the national incapacity for decent holiday-making 
combine to keep the Scots Sunday austere. ‘Septuagint’ and 
‘Schleiermacher? (Professor Pfleidener) can only be mentioned 
. passing ; but all the theological articles are written from a 
Broad-Church rather than a purely scientific standpoint. The 
Salvation Army’ by Mr. Bramwell Booth—(an odd thought. 
<urely, hiring Satan to write of Tophet ?)—is an exception ; but 
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some notes on the super-laudatory ‘ Rob. rtson Smith’ will serve 
for illustration. The early escapades of that ecclesiastical trim- 
mer are narrated in terms that reflect on the Free Kirk. 
In truth, she treated her troublesome son with every considera- 
tion. Aman should either serve the Church according to his 
vows, or leave her as quietly as possible ; in either case he gains 
scant notice, whilst a heretic within the pale is universally 
coddled. But the movement is a mere passing phase—an un- 
stable half-way house ; it is well nigh extinct in England ; and 
if you will study (though ’tis scarce worth your while) the eccle- 
siastical life and death of the theological Bifrons you shall see 
‘as in a figure’ the fate of his party. 

But turn we from ‘ grave to gay ’—from the Broad Church- 
man to ‘Sea Serpent’ (Dr. Andrew Wilson). ‘1 don’t believe 
there ain't no sich a person,’ opines the sceptic, quoting a 
most famous member of his tribe. Indeed! Let kim follow 
‘the Pauline of London (Captain Drevar), proceeding with a 
cargo of coals (a good Defoe touch), from Shields to Zanzibar.’ 
She was ‘in the region of trade-winds and equatorial currents’ 

the shores of old romance; when ‘she was carried out of 
her course,’ and there was ‘asevere storm ;’ when to her there 
entered ‘ several sperm whales.’ These creatures gambolled 
about in an innocent—and to you that know what is coming an 
even pathetic—style. O Sea Serpent! ‘ The whale thy riot 
dooms to bleed to day, Had he thy reason, would he skip 
and play?’ The men of the Paz/ine ‘ suddenly beheld a sight’ 
which froze their young blood ; for ‘ starting straight from the 
bosom of the deep,’ there appeared ‘a gigantic serpent,’ which 
Thing forthwith ‘ wound itself twice in two mighty coils round 
the largest of the whales.’ Leviathan objected strenuously, 
churning the sea into foam, bellowing like .a bull, and so forth. 
But to no purpose: ‘ The ribs of the ill-fated cetacean were 
distinctly heard cracking one after the other (not all at once, 
be it noted)—with a report like that of a small cannon.’ Here 
the learned author ends histale. From another source we gather 
a few details more:—‘The marine boa-constrictor then swal 
lowed its hapless victim—all but the head, which protruding 
from the serpent’s mouth, gave a strange aspect to the 
combination—an aspect, indeed, suggesting to an intelligent 
bystander Mr. Gladstone’s relations with the party so ably 
led by Mr. Tim Healy. It then perceptibly winked its right 
eye thrice in the direction of the ship, and, notwithstanding 
its gorged and torpid condition sought (and found) the bosom 
of the deep.’ The whole piece is heartily commended to the 
reporter in the dead vast and middle of vacation; nor let him 
forget to take note of Dr.Wilson’s truly scientific suggestion that 
it ‘might be explained on the theory that giant cuttle-fish 
attack the whales.’ 

There is little of eating and drinking. The receipt for ‘Sal- 
magundi’ is not attractive ; you learn without surprise that 
‘rum is greatly improved by age,’ though ‘three guineas 
per bottle’ seems a little excessive even for stock 120 years 
old ; ‘Sack’ is barbarously conjectured to be a mixture of 
sherry and port, but more likely it was compounded after the 
fashion of the ‘loving cup’ still quaffed on Grand Nights and 
Gaudy Days by certain ancient, worshipful, and honourable 
corporations. In Biography, you remark ‘Lord Salisbury’ 
(Mr. Frederick Greenwood) ; ‘Schiller’ (Mr. J. T. Bealby)— 
marked by sane and moderate criticism; ‘Philip Sidney’ 
(Mr. F. T. Palgrave)—excellently expressed ; ‘ Southey’ (Mr. 
F. W. Groome)—well-balanced and accurate. The philosophic 
articles are mainly contributed by Professors Seth and Sorley 
and Mr. D. G. Ritchie, and are worthy their authors’ reputation. 
The‘ Sculpture’ (Mr. C. Whibley), and the ‘ Socialism’ (Mr. T, 
Kerkup) are alike a szultum in parvo, distinguished each by its 
complete control over a multitude of facts, though the first is by 
far the more admirably phrased. In ‘ Suttee’ the opinion of 
the learned Von Dunck (of Gottingen), who sees therein an effort 
on the part of Primitive Man to get rid of his mother-in-law, is 
not even mentioned. And this leads to a little fault-finding. 
Under ‘ Rule Nisi’ one ought not to be referred to ‘ Divorce,’ 
‘Rule Nisi for a Decree Absolute’ being merely one of a dozen 
forms. A certain odious criminal (page 556, ‘For him no 
minstrel’s raptures swell’) is not now of necessity punished with 
at least ten years’ penal servitude; the Penal Servitude Act 
of ’91 radically altered the law. It is scarce accurate to say that 
‘The rising under Dundee was crushed at Killiecrankie.” In 
the enumeration of Scots Lord Chancellors, Wedderburn is 
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omitted, while Murray is not among the Scots Chief-Jistices, 
with whom is included Cockburn, who was not of Scottish 
birth. The ‘Smollett’ is below the average of the book ; and 
the ‘Swan’ sets forth a deal of bad grammar. Last of all, in 
enumerating the works of living men—e.g., Mr. Saintsbury, 
Dr. Hutchinson Stirling, Mr. Shorthouse—it seems improper 
to make special mention of articles by them contributed to 
this same cyclopzdia, 


IN ONE VOLUME 


Mr. P. H. Emerson has written a book, 4 Son of the Fens 
‘London : Sampson Low), which is worth a word of advice. 
Photography is not art. He would appear to have the fen-life 
of Norfolk at his finger-ends; he has certainly an admirable 
heap of material; but he has not known how to shape it. 
Here’s the oyster; where’s the pearl? ‘Take a common 
labourer, says Mr. Emerson, ‘and track him from his cradle to 
his comfortable old age, and you have a book.’ You have; but 
it is adull one. No fault can be picked in the author as a 
chronicler ; his records are faithful, elaborate, absolutely con- 
vincing. You have all the sordid limits of the rural life, 
all its details, all its dreadful monotony; but you have this 
without selection, without sense of proportion—in a word, with- 
out art. The narrative (it is Joe Masher’s own) 13 wholly 
guileless and frank ; there is nothing concealed. He acquaints 
you with his innumerable ‘mawthers, though he does not 
dwell upon them indecently; he explains to you the secrets 
of herring-fishing, of trawling. of reed-cutting, of dike-drawing, 
bottom-fying, and occupations of the kind; and he reproduces 
for you precisely the manners, moods, lingo, and faiths of his 
class. But the upshot is tediousness. It is no romance, no 
idyll; it is nothing but conscientious photography. And the 
pity of it is that the opportunity was so excellent ! 

When a young squire loves a rustic maiden there is generally 
something very bad impending. We know the flow of that old 
tide. But there is also a tragic alternative, and this befalls in 
the case of Jack Falconer and Lily Barton in Miss Mabel 
Collins's A Debt of Honour (London: Eden). Jack is a fas- 
cinating young man: ‘very thoughtless, very reckless, and in 
many ways very selfish ..... he was not the kind of man 
who betrays the girl that loves him.’ Therefore Lily had no 
jealousy and went on loving him to such desperation that, 
when he took up with another woman with a sufficient income 
to cover his debts, Lily went off and drowned herself. She 
waited till his wedding-day, and there was a cold corse 
crossed him on his road. And he lived a saddened life 
ever after; which was altogether hard upon the lady with 
the money. This is prettily feminine, but if you want the 
feminine sentiment fur sang, you will get it in Elwood Foster's 
On the Threshold (Bristol: Arrowsmith) wherein Miss Edg- 
cumbe, a beautiful orphan heiress, is educated and directed 
by a blameless prig. The blameless prig is at first dispo-ed 
to object to the young Jady's unconventional offer of a canter, 
but later he gets on the spot gloomily. He nobly refuses to 
make love, knowing that he is doomed to an early death, and 
in his farewell letter he adjures her thus :—‘ By all we hold 
sacred I charge you be faithful to the truths we have learned 
together.’ And she puts under his autograph a nice quotation 
from Emerson. Diverging hence, you find that Angus 
Macalister was realiy a very bad lot, and ‘Mooey’ was 
a sensitive young thing. To keep from Archie the know- 
ledge of his bastardy she was willing to marry his wicked 
brother. On the other hand, the original Angus, ‘ Mooey’s’ 
father, was uncommonly benevo'ent. He concealed the 
bastardy and went away to America, so as not to inter- 
fere with his nephew’s inheritance. But Angus the younger 
was ingeniously successful ; he frightened ‘ Mooey’ into fits, and 
drove his heart-broken brother abroad. And all would have gone 
well with him: only Archie discovered his villainy, and a learned 
lawyer proved that, if Archie was not a legitimate heir, neither 
was Angus, and that ‘ Mooey’ therefore owned Dunluce Castle. 
Accordingly the desperate man turned at bay, and was precipi- 
tating himself and ‘ Mooey’ over a cliff, when another admirer of 
the lady came along and saved her. All this you may read in 
A Precious Jewel (London: Digby), by Miss Dora Murray, who 
seems, however, to have forgotten that in Scotland marriage 
legitimises ‘ previous’ children, 
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In Sir Vinegar’s Venture ‘Londo : Digby , by ! 
Tweeddale, there is a gallant captain with a stammey car 
intended for comic effect. Indeed, the leaning of the wh \ 
tale is towards the facetious, though there is a mae 
discovery in theconclusion. ‘“ Yes, Sir Vi— Vinegar,” says th, 
captain, “ my heart burst forth towards Miss Cra— Cra— Crabtie 
from the first moment my eyes alighted on her at Craigshenis 
% therefore, most earnestly hope, sir, that you won't find this 
to intercept it in its li—li—ioving and honourable course,” and 
with effect he pressed his fingers on the region betwixt h 
heart and stomach.’ It’s a mystery how such books come to 
be written. But for sheer imbecility, naked yet not all indecent 
I}. dlamitish all yet entertaining, Rachel Reno (same publishers, 
by William Earley, will take a lot of beating. More fun tin 
be got out of a chapter of this than out of months and months of 
Punch. ‘Have a care, sir,’ says Mr. Bolben ; ‘I brook ro insult, 
certainly not from you.’ ‘Thou wouldst make Quintilian stare and 
gasp,’ was the rejoinder. ‘Wherefore such incessant warfare?’ 
communes Miss Reno with herself ; ‘ diversified life invariably 
antagonistic to its co-creatures, a rule so general that only 
opposing forces seem to meet.’ Mr. Bolben and Mr. Walter 
Davur fight a duel, but are interrupted by three men ; and then 
says Mr. Earley, ‘for the first time, the writer of this deter. 
mined the familiar voice amongst the Rebeccaites belonged 
to Mr. Walter Davur; the short man, now present, being his 
attendant on a past occasion,’ It is as beautiful as, say, 7ie 
Hunting of the Snark and may be recommended to any one 
who is suffering from electoral depression. A’atie’s Coronet 

London: Eden), by F. Lancaster Lucas, is an innocent 
farrago with a plot gone gloriously wrong. There is plenty of 
murder and sudden death ; every one becomes involved in 
every one else’s affairs ; and the ages of the parties are beautifully 
and wonderfully mixed. The scene is pitched among the ruins 
of to-day, but there is a fine piratical crew which the mysterious 
goddess out of the machine uses to dislodge the villain from his 
stilts. And more deaths and marriages conclude the un- 
sophisticated tale. Had there been a mate for Horace, perhaps 
he might have been allowed to live. 

Colonel Skottowe starts with suitable materials for a ghost- 
story, but in Zhe Haunted House of Chilka (Loncon : Digby 
he doesn’t raise much of a fabric. To be awakened in the night 
and come down into a dance of ghosts is sufficiently thrilling, 
but after this little experience the interest tapers and disappears, 


1$ 


and one is at a loss to’ know what it’s all about. But in Zhe 
Effacement of Oriel Penhaligon (London : Sampson Low) it is 
pretty clear that E. M. Hewitt has been reading /r. Jehyil 
and Mr. Hyde. For Oriel has two natures which obscure each 
other at intervals, and like Dr. Jekyll she has the knack of 
going off at half-cock most unpleasantly. However the virtucus 
and philosophic Trevelyan Darragh makes it all right for her, 
and the end is peace and wedding-bells. ate Nigel (London 
Digby), by M. E. b. Isherwood, is an inoffensive tale for litle 


girls 


DIDON’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Father Dipon, of the Order of 
St. Dominic. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 


In France, Father Didon’s Jesus Christ has had a remarkable 
and in many respects a deserved success. ‘This is a healthy 
and consolatory sign of the times. In past generations there 
was no such interest in ‘the greatest name in history.” The 
unlettered layman would have had to content himself with the 
prosy insipidity of Father Ligny. The scholarship of Germany 
roused by Strauss’s attack hardly touched Catholic France. 
The brilliant profanities of Renan came nearer home, and com- 
pelled attention to the facts. To Renan orthodoxy is indebted 
for the revival of a literature dealing with the human life 0! 
Jesus : a literature not learned nor critical, but earnest, devout, 
pi turesque, and eloquent. Bishop Dupanloup, Louis Veuillot, 
M. Wallon, and others essayed to tell anew the story which can 
never grow old. But for France it was a fresh departure 0 
pious literature. A very few years before, M. Foisset, of Dijon, 
had with many apologies undertaken to write a ///s/01) of 
Jesus Christ. Even Montalembert almost remonstrated : ‘! 
do not understand,’ he wrote, ‘how it is possible to have another 
history than that of the Four Evangelists,’ M. Foisset feebly 
pleaded that it was not easy to unite intg a harmonious whole 
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the narratives written by four authors who did not observe the 
order of events, and he hinted, moreover, that the Gospels were 
not read. Father Didon’s work is a step in advance of this. 
He finds that the History of Jesus is the foundation of the faith, 
and that, as, thanks to the labours of the learned, the doctrine 
of Christ, His ethical system, and His worship, have become 
the objects of distinct and organised sciences, so the Life must 
now be told ‘according to the demands of history. His 
work is accordingly ‘an attempt to meet these deep needs.’ 

It is unnecessary to say much of Father Didon’s method and 
results. There is nothing original or fresh about them. ‘The 
chronological backbone is constructed on the lines laid down 
by Weiseler; the scenery comes from living Palestine ; the 
text is now and then illustrated by passages from the Talmud) 
familiar to readers of Lightfoot or Sepp. The most striking 
feature is the sustained eloquence of the theological and ethical 
commentary upon the story. The book is written in a spirit 
of the profoundest faith. There is scarce a perceptible attempt 
to reason or discuss. Adverse critics are rebuked or pitied 
with an air of graceful superiority, and on the whole the work 
is admirably adapted in taste and style to the readers for whom 
it was doubtless intended. But itis not suited to English wants 
or English tastes. It would have been well if the anonymous 
translator had at least omitted Father Didon’s introduction, 
in which he pretends to review the rationalistic position, and 
attempts to meet the critical difficulties not so much with argu- 
ment as with affirmations and assumptions. Few English 
readers but have felt the pressure of some of these difficulties ; 
and Father Didon’s treatment is more likely to repel than to 
convince any honest inquirer. He stands where Paley 
stood a century ago. He assumes that the Four Gospels 
were written in the order in which they were placed in our 
Bibles, and that their authors sealed their testimony with 
their blood. This is what he should set himself to prove. No 
one, he says, ever doubts the miracles except from philosophi- 
cal prejudices : which is a notoriously unwarrantable assertion 
The assailants of the Gospel narrative would not write as they 
do, he remarks, if they had visited Palestine, but here he forgets, 
his Renan : and he shocks common sense and honesty by the 
insinuation that the Vatican Codex, as well as the Latin and 
Syriac versions, was contemporary with the Apostles, and that 
the Apostolic autographs were still in existence in the time of 
Tertullian. If learned and orthodox divines on the Protestant 
side ditfer from Father Didon in their interpretation of the 
sacred narrative, their criticisms are disposed of by the same 
sweeping assumptions. Modern critics, he argues, whether 
Protestant or infidel, treat these documents as a dead letter 
as some old papyrus. But the books are nota common posses- 
sion. They are the inalienable property of the Catholic Church, 
whose tradition is the living interpreter of the Gospel. Now, if 
the Egyptians of Rameses returned to the banks of the Nile, 
they would be the best interpreters of their books; so, ‘as a 
sound critic, Father Didon demands that the Church should be 
accepted, quite apart from her Infallibility, as a living and 
intelligent society, better able than another to explain her own 
books. 

As an expositor of this tradition, in its medieval phases at 
least, Father Didon is a trustworthy guide; but he is worse 
than useless as a champion of historic truth against the in- 
sidious attacks of the modern: rationalist. 


A SCOTS BURGH 


The Annals of Banff. Compiled by WILLIAM CRAMOND, M.A., 
Schoolmaster of Cullen. Volume I. Aberdeen: Printed for 
the New Spalding Club. 


Given collections of municipal and ecclesiastical records ; 
given also a diligent and intelligent antiquary ; and out of these 
you shall make a tolerably interesting book. Mr. Cramond 
has a reputation as a ‘searcher’ of parish registers and a 
retailer of his results in book form: he it was who, as it were 
by mathematical demonstration, lopped ten years off the tradi- 
tional age of a certain Peter Laing, and robbed Elgin of the 
notoriety of housing ‘a centenarian.’ Addressing himself to 
an investigation of burgh records in Banff—an investigation 
that shows every sign of being exact and thorough—he has 
produced a volume for the New Spalding Club (the first of two) 
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that for variety and interest will vie with any of the Spalding 
publications. We do not know if the Club have any rule on the 
subject ; but we would humbly suggest that it publish nothing 
not a century old. Mr. Cramond brings his annals down to 
12th of October, 1889, when ‘the Duke and Duchess of Fife 
arrived at Duff House on their first visit to the principal family 
seat of the house of Fife’—(? Duft)—‘ after their marriage on 
27th of July preceding.’ Now, this is really a chronicling of small 
beer; is stutf that should be left to Vis¢tors’ Guides and the like. 
Dr. Johnson, it seems, visited Banff in 1773, and had nothing 
to say about the place except to complain of the difficulty in 
getting the windows to open :—‘ These diminutive observations,’ 
he added, ‘seem to take away something from the dignity of 
writing, and therefore are never communicated but with hesita- 
tion and a little fear of abasement and contempt.’ Mr.Cramond 
might have pondered over this very sensible remark, and profit- 
ably deleted nearly all the ‘annals’ that follow. It hardlyconsists 
with the dignity—or the purposes—of the New Spalding Club 
to record the passing visits to Banff of Wesley, Burns, Byron, 
and Southey, or to describe a masked ball graced by the 
presence of the duchess of Gordon—‘at that time (1775) un- 
questionably the most beautiful and fascinating woman in Great 
Britain.’ Nor is a work of this kind concerned with publishing 
to the world that Byron was once known as ‘ that little deevil,’ 
that he was more than once suspected of robbing a pear-tree in 
the old Manse garden, and that he planted a thorn near the 
corner of his grandmother's house, which died and was cut 
down : ‘the trunk furnishing wood of a beautiful grain and 
colour sufficient to make a fancy work-table, now in possession 
of Mrs. Coutts.’ 

Banff is a small and ‘comparatively insignificant burgh on 
the shores of the Moray Firth. It was described in 1600 as 
consisting of ‘ puir meane men all fishearis and puir craftismen.’ 
Half a century later a Parliamentary official was rude enough 
to back a petition from the burgh as a supplication from ‘ Bantf 
Bodies ’—a description that has stuck. The burgh has no very 
distinctive history. Mr. Cramond is judiciously sceptical about 
alleged references to Banff and the river Deveron in Ptolemy’s 
Geographia and in the Orkneyinga Saga, and is content with 
the simple statement that the burgh must have been in 
existence before 1124. It is supposed to have been visited 
by David I. and Edward I., and the remains of the walls 
of a Royal Castle are its oldest relic. Archbishop Sharp 
was born in a_ house within its walls; and he is almost the 
only person of note directly connected with the town. There 
were Lairds and Lords of Banff, and the Ogilvies (Findlaters 
and Seafields) and the Duffs (Fifes) flit gustily across 
Mr. Cramond’s pages, but leave no distinct impression. 
Banff, it would appear, has achieved a poet, Alexander Craig 
1567-1624), and a hero, the Macpherson, who * play’d a spring 
and dancd it round, Beneath the gallows-tree. During the 
Reformation period, the house of the Laird of Banff was 
plundered by the Covenanters, and, later, the town itself was 
harried by Montrose. The Jacobite rebellion did not meet 
with much sympathy and support in ‘Banff and neighbour- 
hood’: indeed, ‘from contemporary ecclesiastical and other 
records,’ says Mr. Cramond, ‘it rather appears to have been 
regarded in the light of a nuisance.’ In truth these annals of 
Bantf would be rather dull reading but for Mr. Cramond’s 
copious extracts from the burgh records—Town Council 
minutes, Court Books, etc. These extracts show—as do other 
burgh records——how greatly Scotch municipalities (in the early 
stages) were troubled by the quarrels of the local tighting 
lairds, and, on the other hand, how minute were the regulations, 
not merely for the corporate life of the municipality but, for the 
private life of all dwellers within the burgh. 

Here is one laird killing another in the streets of Banft, while 
a third intimidates the Sheriff and bullies the Town Council. 
Protection against threatened assault, by means of the legal 
process known in Scotland as ‘lawburrows,’ seems to have 
been common, and parents had occasionally recourse to legal 
proceedings against their children. Thus, in 1639, a certain 
Androw Cullen complains against his son: ‘for his insolence 
and lewd carriage in his life and conversation by secret and 
fraudfull away tacking of his fatheris guidis and geir, and secret 
away putting of the same for money or drink, and wherby in 
his drunkenness he becomes beastly and sensual.) A more 
serious crime was ‘vilipending the magistrates.’ For which 
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enormity a Dean of Guild was on one occasion removed from 
office ; while another sinner was put in the stocks and finally 
expelled the burgh for menacing the bailies with ‘many wyld 
and abhominable speiches’: ‘seeing what great and barbarous 
a thing it is to onye Christians to dissobey and misbehave him- 
self to his magistrait quha is Godis deput heir on earthe.’ We 
have arrived at universal suffrage—‘manhood ditto, doghood 
ditto, to follow.’ It was no joke, apparently, to be a Town 
Councillor in the good old times, for ‘The haill counsell band 
and obleist them to keep the counsell weiklie on Mononday 
when warnit. (Absents to pay 6s. 8d.)’ It may be doubted if 
life itself were much worth living, when it was an offence to keep 
‘ane idill household o° folkis’ and when one was ‘ ordainit 
under the pain o’ banishment to put his twa sones and eldest 
dochter to service or sum honest callings for ther honest sus- 
tentatioun out of his awin house.’ Banishment from the town 
was the common punishment—an easy method of getting rid 
of idle folks and ‘leud licentious livers in thrift and whordome, 
contrair to the law of God and man.’ _It was accompanied with 
scourging on occasion, and always with the threat of branding 
on the ill-doer’s return. Trading was closely supervised by the 
authorities, and there are many enactments regarding ‘evil and 
dear drink and bread,’ unjust weights and measures, and the 
intrusion of traders from other parts. Municipal ideas were 
narrow, conservative, and protectionist. Some of them, delight- 
fully and curiously enough, are coming to the front again : as, for 
instance, ‘that the public works of the town be executed by 
townsmen,’ 


FICTION 


Mark Tillotson (London: Samp:on Low) jis all about the 
charms of Cornish scenery and the abounding wickedness of 
French novels. Mr. Barker has not thought it worth his while 
to invent a plot, but gives you instead a rambling narrative 
about a certain Luke Waddington, an unspeakable vulgarian, 
who had a father called Matthew, and rose from miller to 
bank-clerk, and from bank-clerk to manager of a bogus land 
company, in which posture, having swindled everybody, himself 
included, he suddenly ended himself with chloral. Also about 
‘Mark Tillotson, the cynic’ who denounced what everybody 
else denounces, and his sister Madge, who professes to trans- 
jate Mirza Schaffy, but really gives you a continuation of 
Martin Tupper. Also about Lola Raphaelli, a teacher of 
French and music, who goes about seeking to marry people, or 
failing that, to corrupt them with her ‘ animal books’ ; and how 
she tried in vain to entrap Mark and Luke, and had at last to 
accept a wealthy idiot (one Adolphus Penaluna, Esquire) ; and 
how he got jealous of Luke, and tried to shoot both Luke and 
Lola, but succeeded only in shooting himself. And how Mark 
married Edith Treverton, when he found she had not read 
C/ytie ; and how David Shedden married Madge (including 
‘the Mirza’); and thereafter they talked Ruskin about the 
Cornish coast, and studied the scenery of the Elbe with the 
help of ‘a Bohemian, but printed in German, guide to bohemia. 
Always slovenly, Mr. Baker’s English is sometimes detestable, 
and he might have taken more pains with his proof: yet the book 
has its merits. Mr. Baker has a fine scorn for blood-and- 
murder literature, for the canting Gridthorps who counsel 
Hodge to his own destruction, for Republicanism—and many 
other isms—and thus far all sensible men shall wish him well. 

Robert Croft was in love with Barbara Royston and she with 
him ; but love and interest pulled different ways. Robert went 
to London to study medicine, and was induced to marry Janet 
Hall in the hope of succeeding to her father’s practice ; thereby 
jilting Barbara and cutting out her brother Humphrey, a friend 
of his own, who admired Janet. And Janet died, and Robert 
died—but not before he had taken unto him a’ second wife : 
and Barbara, and her husband that she married, and Miles, 
brother to Humphrey, these also died. Such quarry cries on 
havoc, yet out of their deaths and the foolish things they did 
while in life Mrs. Parr contrives to put together a very read- 
able story. Zhe Sguire (London: Cassell) is not nearly so 
dull as it might be, considering that the scene of it is laid in a 
stupid little place, called Grindley, where nobody has anything 
better to do than to wonder how every body else is to get married. 
Some of the characters would do credit tostronger work. Tom 
Sparshot, for example (grandson of him that kept the Goose 
and the Gander), who married Madge Wentworth, because 
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they were ‘drawn together by the inevitable laws of affinity 
which influence those who scintillate in juxtaposition,’ he 
the station scene has touches of genuine humour ; for Barbara 
daughter of Robert Croft) thought a carriage-and-pair bad 
been sent to meet her, but the carriage was Tom Sparshot' 
and Tom had seen‘ Uncle David’ coming up the hij] with 
a refractory calf in the back of his gig ; only he did not “ 
to say so. And so on: with other incidents which help : 
enliven and extenuate ‘the beastly love-making,’ 
It was foretold to Christian that the Interpreter would Show 
him excellent things, but Mr. B. Paul Neuman has added a 
Chamber of Horrors to Zhe Interpreter’s House (London. 
Unwin). This ‘ book of parables’ is Hebraic in inspiration and 
in sentiment, Teutonic in the method of its construction, The 
allegories seem to be modelled upon Richter and Andersen 
and are directed against popular misconceptions in ethics and 
religion. Generally, some one lays down a disputable theory of 
life, which is corrected by a pathetic little history, ora night. 
mare, or a miracle. Thus Professor Kaltbult writes a mistaken 
work on the origins of Christianity, and dreams a dream, 4 
‘Fat Little Jew’ goes down to Eastbourne, and on his way to 
Beachy Head is insulted more or less openly by the public a 
large. But he sits on the cliff, and after glancing through 7); 
financtal News, gets‘ absorbed in the glowing periods of the 
prophet Habakkuk.’ Mr. Dowlas Fewsigh, a most proper young 
man, is accosted on the sea-front at Brighton by a leash of 
perfect ladies. One, who smelt of spirits, put her hand on his 
arm, and addressed him with endearments : whereupon the 
youngster, who had just left ‘his own most dear,’ yery 
naturally swore. Immediately afterwards he was bludgeoned 
and robbed: of course the Samaritan Magdalen stayed him 
with whiskey, and bandaged his broken pate. Mr. Neuman 
appears to think that Heaven is the last most natural resort of 
criminals: since two of his parables argue ‘the reformatory 
theory’ of Hell. Although the book reeks of the indiscrimina- 
ting ‘pity’ that finds favour with our soft-hearted, soft-headed 
age, Mr. Neuman has some strong and original conceptions : 
as the vision of hanging men on Hampstead Heath, and the 
story of the Black Sailor. But this last is not cohercntly worked 
out. 
Giannios Karanikos met Devil’s-spark, the gipsy girl, who had 
the complexion of a brazen image, and brilliant gleaming orbs. 
rEQrioO: APOSINHS, the author of the //eré ef Love (London 
Unwin), thinks that these ‘sapphire jewels’ were altogether 
useless and superfluous to their ragged and destitute possessor, 
They had served a better purpose had they lighted up the face 
of an exalted princess, or adorned some daughter of a worth) 
household. Still, they were good enough for the brazen-faced 
young woman’s turn, since with them she cast spells upon 
Giannios and afterwards shot ‘eloquent looks of tender gratitude’ 
at him. That was when the young man (whose name no powe: 
on earth can induce us to write more than ence) dined in be 
father’s company off a young hare irrigated with excellent wine, 
and watched her dance a dance of ineffable grace and indescrib 
able intelligence. Such doings could but lead toa further tratt 
in spells. But after a month or so of Daphnis and Chloe up to 
date, he went off to be a soldier, leaving her to irrigate more 
hares for the dinner-table. Two years work woncers upon 
lovers of twenty: ‘one nail drives out another.’ The 
soldier came across the daughter of a worthy household, who 
had been giving evidence in court—(or rather ‘in the court of 
administrative justice under the criminal code’)—with such a 
natural grace mingled in her whole appearance that the judges 
and lawyers unanimously remarked, ‘What a charming young 
country maiden!’ All this sounds like comic opera, but Miss 
Edmunds, the translator, assures us that it is ‘a faithful deta 
of customs’ in Eub@a. To learn, therefore, what the prefect 
wore and how much sugar the banker took with his cotiee; 0” 
what occasions the villagers drink raX7, what are their mannels 
at betrothals, what the ungallant speeches they address to the 
women they are weary of, with details about harvest customs 
and marketings, turn to this Eubaan ‘ Charicles :’ wherein 
there is a vast deal more custom than story. The translation has 


indescribable intelligence, and its grace is, of a truth, inefiable. 


It is not difficult to account for the present popularity o! 
translated fiction. Such work is usually undertaken by seriou® 
women or such-like fearfully and wonderfully conscientious 


persons. In the solemn search after accuracy they render the 
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delicacies and more intimate subtleties of a foreign language by 
clumsy circumlocutions which belong to no language in par- 
ti ular. They make women to express themselves in such 
words as are consecrate to the governess, and their men use 
the tongue of the under-bred pupil-teacher. The public of Bays- 
water and Brixton like this sort of thing. It takes awkwardness 
diction to imply profundity of thought. Curiosities of gram- 
mar pass for distinction of style with persons whose education 
's that of the governess, whose intellectual development does 
not surpass the pupil-teacher’s. Suspected (London : Chap- 
man) has evidently been translated from the Dutch of Louisa 
Stratenus, or Louisa Stratenus is a Dutch lady imperfectly 
acquainted with English. The plot is uncommonly good. The 
heroine is all that heroines should be. One of her lovers is a 
tvpe of all the virtues ; but her heart leans to the other, a dis- 
sipated young cad, whose race and lineage are Ibscene. This 
( haracteristic production of neo-Teutonic civilisation is murdered 
under circumstances which in England would have made the 
arrest of the type of all the virtues a matter of moment, but in 
Holland it promotes—ultimately—the general diffusion of happi- 
ness. Weshall not spoil sport by discovering the windings of a 
really excellent intrigue. The characters act humanly and con- 
sistently. But their speech is beyond description barbarous. 
If the work be a translation, we can imagine that the original 
is well and at points brilliantly written. 

It looked anything but Christmas Eve, yet Christmas Eve 
it was, although there were loud, long peals of thunder, and 
weird sheets of lightning ‘loose around,’ as they say, /@ das. 
Then came the sound of the minute-gun, and Captain 
Marchmont hurried down to the lifeboat with his daughter, 
whose fearless face the levin brands irradiated. The boat 
hurtled forward through the waters, and Stella stood with 
limbs rigid and motionless, muttering, ‘How long, O Lord, 
how long?’ AA tall, siender man was saved, and he wore a 
feather cap, and it got iridescent in the changing lights. He 
had a dome-shaped head, quite bald at the summit, but of a 
dazzling whiteness; also long curls, and lustrous orbs that 
coruscated when he concentrated his gaze. He saved lives 
‘promiscuous,’ beginning with Captain Marchmont’s. Natu- 
rally, he married Stella, and turned out to be a gambler. 
At Monte Carlo Sir Harcourt Vivian gets his claw upon the 
hero, Leblanc; there is a wild and whirling period of for- 
veries and bills and I. O. U.’s—twenty thousand pounds worth 
of them in a single night. Then come nobblings at Ascot, 
and Leblanc must flee the country. For the purposes of 
the story he is supposed dead. Then Stella falls into the 
clutches of Sir Harcourt ; but after that gentleman has black- 
legged it more fearlessly and freely than the wildest villain 
of melodrama, she compasses a divorce. So Sir Harcourt all 
but slaughters her true love in a duel on Calais Sands, and 
is locked in a death struggle with Leblanc, resurrected for the 
purpose at Monte Carlo, when that famous earthquake swal- 
lows the pair of them, and leaves the staye clear for Stella and 
a certain Ray to shed delicious tears of joy. There is more 
excitement of the same order in IV7fe, yet no IVife London : 
Drane), which is execrably writ, and is chiefly interesting in 
that it shows how very vulgar Mr. John Coleman thinks a 
duchess must be. 


of 


THE HORSE 
The Horse. By W. H. FLOWER, C.B. London: Kegan Paul. 


Dr. Flower writes with authority upon the most sensitive and 
most useful of the lower animals ; and his addition to Sir John 
Lubbock’s ‘ Modern Science’ gives ample proof of his eminent 
ability in putting the chief principles of biology in plain, intelli- 
gible language. No less than 3800 separate works have been 
published in the several languages of the civilised world, on 
subjects appertaining to the horse; yet none will be found by 
the general reader so interesting and instructive as this. Dr, 
Flower has approached his subject froma standpoint of his own 
and his treatment involves principles not similarly developed in 
other works. He considers his horse as his horse appears in 
the light of the modern (and now generally accepted) doctrine 
of Natural History ; that is,as Mr. Huxley treated the frog, 
and Milne Edwards the snail ; he treats him, in fact, from a 
biological point of view. This he does in the light of evolution 
and paleontology. In scarce any other animal has specialisa- 
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tion of various parts been carried to such an extreme. There 
has been in its history a constant struggle between heredity 
of purpose—between adherence to a general type (derived from 
ancestors), and the necessity for adapting itself to changing 
conditions and circumstances. The principle of evolution has 
been so far established that the theologian can but note that 
there is no proof whatever for the separate creation of every known 
modification of animal or plant forms. Professor Flower, there- 
fore, treats the horse, not as an isolated form but, as one link ina 
chain, tracing its relations to the rest, and indicating the steps 


of modification in its various parts which have made it the 


brute with the single toe. After fixing its place in nature, and 
describing its nearest existing relations, the tapirs and rhino- 
ceroses, he sets forth in detail the principal points of the seven 


modifications of the horse type. No one can have looked 
carefully at a horse, without observing the small naked callosity 
on the inner side of the hind leg, iust below the hock (or heel- 


joint), in addition to the one on the inner side of the forearm, 


above the knee (or wrist), which distinguishes the genus ; though 
in all the species of asses and zebras the hinder one is absent. 
Even so enlightened a writer as Youatt considers these ‘ chest- 
nuts’ as diseases. And their signification and utility have 
puzzled everybody. One of the most plausible surmises is that 
they are rudiments of the inner toe, which is not otherwise 
represented in the horse. Yet there is nothing beneath them 
to show any trace of the structure of a toe; the inner toe is 
always the first (no: the second last) to disappear in all mam- 
mals ; and the situation of the one on the fore limb (common 
to all the genus) is on the opposite side of the wrist-joint. All 
which goes to show that the theory of the inner toe is untenable. 
To account for them is simply impossible. 

Fossil remains of true horses, differing but slightly from our 
own, are found abundantly in the most recent geological ages 
in almost every part of America. In Europe wild horses were 
extremely common in the polished stone period. There is no 
trace of the horse in Egyptian history before 1900 B.C. (long 
after the introduction of the ass). Cwsar found the ancient 
Britons using war-chariots drawn by horses ; yet it was not till 
a comparatively recent period that horses were used in agricul- 
ture. Domestication and selective breeding have wrought 
many marked changes ; the smallest specimen of a Shetland 
pony being only half the height of a London dray-horse. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of the rapid change of consti- 
tution and capability brought about by breedingis the American 
trotting-horse. Between 18:8—when the record for a mile was 
three minutes—and 1885 the speed has improved to two minutes 
eight and three-quarter seconds. 

Dr. Flower discusses structure from the same biological 
stand-point. Next to man no beast has been more thoroughly 
worked out and more minutely described. But here the author 
selects some prominent parts, and shows their signification and 
relation in language strictly accurate in every point yet casily 
comprehensible by those who are not professional anatomists. 
This subject is excellently illustrated. At the end is good ad- 
vice for those having charge of horses. As all existing species 
are dwellers in dry, open, and generally elevated plains, fresh 
air, dryness and light are essential to their well-being. Dark- 
ness and damp, which some animals prefer and thrive upon, 
are abhorrent to horses—the more uncongenial the higher the 
breeding. An ill-constructed stable is as unkind to them as it 
is costly to its thoughtless or greedy owner. 


PURVIEWS AND PURLIEUS 


LArgot Parisien, Par ADRIEN TIMMERMANS, Paris: 
Klincksieck. 


Here is a sort of primeval forest of a book, through which a 
reader has very soon to refrain from pioneering, and must 
rest content with hacking and hewing and small-clearing here 
and there. But, read by the Index (which is not a ‘ vocabulaire’) 
it is not always useless, and besides is very often diverting. Or, 
as The Thousand and One says, it would excite laughter in the 
angry, and disperse anxiety and grief. 

The author's theory is that nine-tenths of argot are onoma- 
topa@ic, and one-tenth metaphorical. At a word, we should 
have put it the other way. At the same time, he holds that 
the said nine parts in ten were current from always, either 
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in French patois or in foreign tongues. This is obviously a 
mere application of the Bow-Wow Theory of language in 
general, and must undergo the fate of it. No citation and 
no trace of the great and fruitful labours of German and 
English word-sappers can be found throughout. And as 
argot supplies but a seventh (or thereabouts) of the whole 
number of words, the title is somewhat misleading. But 
let us look at a few of the results. M. Timmermans 
asserts that pshu/t (= excellent, chic) is the sound made by the 
lips, tongue, and palate in savouring a liquid. This, he says, is 
a complete certainty : ‘ The word was born organically from 
the act of the mouth forming a syphon for the zvspiration of 
a liquid. But fpshutt seems rather an expiration than 
the other thing; and suppose we add that this same sound, 
as near as ever may be, is also used, as chut and fsv/t, 
to enjoin silence? Or suppose we admit (for arguments 
sake) what is said later: that the slang word (¢shoch, 
which also means excellent, or, as we used to say 
‘fizzing,’ really may come from the sound made with tongue 
and palate in tasting (say) a delicate wine? Then surely it at 
once disposes of the theory about /shu/t, which is wholly 
different, mechanically, organically, and as a sound? Again, 
Rigolboche =the ‘spreester,’ z.c., one who gets merry by 77go/ant 
in */golbochades, which are drinking and laughing festivities— 
‘wines’ in fact; and this apparently because rzgo/e can be 
applied to the throat. But r/goler, rigoller, rigouller =‘ rire, 
to laugh, in very old French, and s7golamentum in low- 
Latin had the same sense. And where, in M. Timmer. 
mans’ theory of the word, does the onomatopceia come in? 
For he neither refers it to the noise of swallowing nor to that 
of the wine guggling out of the throat of the bottle. The 
clearly onomatopa@ic g/ou-glou expresses this sound in the 
goulot of the flask, and from this he derives the patois 
cloguette=the human throat. The history of the French 
language (Scheler brought r/go//er from refgen=to dance 
round) and all the slang dictionaries are against him 
Rigolboche (from rigolo)=amusing, droll, eccentric ; a meeting 
or party where people vigo//ent. ‘Eh ben, oui,’ said a funny 
cheap-Jack at a fair in Angoumois; ‘dans le temps je me 
faisais du mauvais sang, mais maintenant je suis toujours 
vigolo.” In the event he proved an untiring, hard-fisted, and 
perfectly sober man, who, magsman-like, had put on the 77go/o, 
the funny tip, to sell off his wares. Se rigoler de=to make 
game of, se moguer de, to mock, bejape, flout, frump, make 
merry, or play the wanton, with (Littré and Cotgrave in 
agreement). Avgo/e itself, the legitimate word =asmall surface- 
furrow, or gutter, for trickling water—Welsh s/Azgol, Low- 
Latin *igudus, Latin rigare, and our own irrigate. A like 
origin is also indicated in the German rege, and our own rain. 
Thus the onomatopceia of r7go/o is still to seek, and (as rigole 
would be more in the direction of w77gg/e than of the noise of 
swallowing or decanting. And over and above all that, no 
amount of mimicry—to drop that horrible jawbreaker— will 
account for s7go/o in argot being also a skeleton-key or 
jemmy (Rigaud). Not many weeks back the French papers 
were telling of the new murderer, and how he lamented his 
arrest before he could do his sweetheart Bertha’s job, ‘ avec 
son p'tit s7go/0,’ meaning thereby the revolver which he 
drew on the police—a sense of rzgo/o that is in no slang 
dictionary. Of course M. Timmermans might say that here 
the barrel is the pistol’s throat; as ourselves the muzzle of 
the gun, the douche-a-feu. 

Roublard, which means a man with plenty of loose cash in 
his pockets, he brings ‘as any one might do) from the rouble ; 
but he adds that it = a vowé who makes dupes, ‘ qui voz/e son 
monde, in that a rouble is round and rolls (roule). (The 
Russian derivation is from 7wdife = to cut.) He confuses him- 
self here with other senses of roud/ard ; ‘adroit’ and ‘a detec- 
tive?’ where vou/er = ‘to get the better of, may very hardly 
come in, for how about the 4. And rvoudlard certainly does (in 
a sort of roucé sense) mean d/asé; but roudé here—as Littré says— 
means simply ‘ broken on the wheel,’ and was affectionately in- 
vented by the terrible Regent for the scoundrels that consorted 
with him, as defining the treatment they deserved. But vow- 
blard in argot further = ‘happy, ugly, poor, and spoiled :: 
which throws one completely out of mimicry and metaphor, and 
every other system under the sun. 

The book shows infinite industry and condensation, bu:—to 
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RABELAIS 
Rabelais. Var René Millet. Paris: Hachette. 


Granting that there is a place in this scheme of things ‘. 
the little books on great men which just now abound, we could 
not wish them much better done than this last volume of 
Grands Ecrivains Frangats, Rarely irrelevant and alyay. 
keeping a sense of proportion, M. Millet has given us in his two 
hundred small pages a succinct and suggestive exposition of 
Rabelais’ work and doctrine, wherein even they that know 
their Rabelais best, will find not a little worthy their notice. 

M. Millet is not only a writer and a critic: he is alsoa man 
of affairs and of the world, which gives his judgment a peculiar 
value. It is interesting for instance to note that, himself a 
diplomatist, he treats the pretension to diplomatic importance 
recently set up by M. Heulhard on Rabelais’ behalf, with yey 
little ceremony. Imbued with the scientific ideas of our day 
he devotes special attention to exhibiting Rabelais and his work 
as the product of the conditions of the time, and themselves jn 
turn as conditions in the subsequent development of literature 
and thought. Which is all very interesting, but perhaps, a 
little fantastic. When biographical facts are scarce, M. Millet 
falls back on historical and geographical considerations, and 
offers us in default of the real Rabelais, Rabelais as he « ught 
to have been on @ friori grounds. He believes in imagination 

in another place he has prescribed it for solving the Eastern 
(Juestion—but his use of it here lays the biographical chapter 
open to criticism. Laboured discussion and sifting of authori- 
ties were out of place ina short handbook. ‘The writer is bound 
to adopt a dogmatic tone and suppress the evidence on which 
his conclusions are based. But when these conclusions are, 
to say the best of it, doubtful, it is only just to give the reader 
awordof warning. M. Millet not only sets down the legends of 
Sevilly and La Baumette as unimpeachable history, but pro- 
ceeds serenely to deduce from them an account of the evolution 
of Rabelais’ character and opinions. !maginary biographies 
are all very well. On occasion they may, as Mr. Pater has 
shown, prove useful vehicles of criticism, and M. Millet’s is 
probably as good as another, but it is not right to palm them off 
as sober fact, even in a handbook. Nor again is the device of 
reading autobiography into a novelist’s account of his hero one 
that can be safely employed to the extent to which M. Millet 
has employed it, though we may admire the ingenuity he has 
shown in the process. 

But his transgressions in this kind are, after all, no great 
matter, and for the rest of the book there is little but praise 
His criticism is just in tone and comprehensive in sympathy, 
He sees Rabelais truly and sees him whole : not as the audacious 
humourist only, nor the allegorical philosopher, but as one who 
possessed at once in pre-eminent degree scientific insight and 
exuberant imagination ; one, in whose work the large philosophy 
of an Erasmus is wedded to the racy phrase of Jacques 
Lonhomme; above all as a man of ideas—wherein his peren- 
nial interest, devout without sectarianism, optimist yet not blind 
to evil ; a champion of freedom of thought and life who turned 
the numbers of his laughter against a false and emasculate 
ideal of humanity which, in aping the angelic, sank to the 
bestial. M. Millet’s summary of Rabelais’ philosophy is excel- 
lent. Saner and sounder doctrine could scarce be found, nor 
any more worthy of our consideration to-day. Against the 
Faddism and Pessimism that are rampant amongst us, Panta- 
gruelism is the sovereign prophylactic, and in turning to out 
Rabelais once more we could do worse than take M., Millet asa 
guide 


THEOLOGY 


A little note prefixed to Zhe Indwelling Christ, a 


Other Sermons (London: Isbister) says pathetically: ‘A 
melancholy interest attaches to these sermons. The publica- 
tion of the volume was regarded, in some sort, as a memorial 
of Dr. Allon’s jubilee, and the revered pastor had corrected the 
last of the proofs only a day or two before his sudden and 
deeply regretted death, on the 16th April.’ That the tie, abrupt!y 
broken, between pastor and people had been a close one # 
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attested by the dedication : ‘To the church and congregation 
worshipping in Union Ch ipel, Islington, these memoria!s of a 
jengthened pastorate, sustained by their unfailing affection and 
co-operation, are gratefully inscribed.’ Dr. Allon may be re- 
warded as one of the best representatives of the liberal and cul- 
anol side of English Nonconformity. During his long and 
honourable career he lent his influence to no political faction ; 
and he maintained the high standard of literary and theolo- 
gical ability and accomplishment which the best of the Congre- 
gationalists have always set before them. His previous 
volume of sermons, on The Vision of God, went through 
three editions ; and for the twenty-two years during 
which he edited Zhe British Quarterly he kept that re- 
view well abreast of its competitors in theology, science, 
and literature. The present volume, like too many nowadays, 
deludes the reader by its title. It bears on the back only the 
words, ‘The Indwelling Christ,’ and expecting a treatise on 
that subject, you are naturally disappointed to find it simply a 
collection of sermons. ‘They are all sound and able sermons- 

neither speculative nor sentimental, but eminently reasonable 
and well thought out ; and, though of the evangelical types 
running into none of the cold extremes and harsh limitations of 
dogmatic Calvinism. At many points they are forcibly terse 
and suggestive—as, for instance, in the discourse on ‘ Paul's 
The author is inclined to avoid questions 
On the whole, 


Passion for Christ.’ 
involving modern speculation and controversy. 
he does well. 

Mr. Holborow’s Evolution and Scripture (London: Kegan 
Paul) is a modest 8vo of 334 pages of very readable print. The 
author’s tone is reasonable and candid. He tells you he writes 
mainly in the hope of being of service to those ‘ who find it dif- 
ficult to reconcile some of the conclusions of modern science 
with their Bible, and especially to those who have been im- 
pressed with the reasonableness of evolutionary ideas.’ His 
intention is excellent. His execution is not altogether on a par 
with it. He founds the conduct of his argument mainly on the 
Book of Genesis, or rather on the first ten chapters of it, granting 
to Science the fact of Evolution, but claiming from Science the 
acknowledgment that Evolution is directed by a governing in- 
telligence. He discards the Darwinian theory of natural selec- 
tion for that of necessary growth from the basis of an original 
design. The question, he maintains, between Science and 
Religion is thus not as to the fact, but merely as to the method, 
of a process in which both believe. He exposes with remarkable 
force and clearness the fallacy that the ‘ Word of God’ is iden- 
tical with the language of the Bible. He recognises miracle as 
employed in corroboration of this process of Divine self-revela- 
tion, and sees in it not so much what is ordinarily understood by 
‘muacle’ as merely the efflorescence or highest manifestation 
of an agency essentially natural. The elaborate chapter on the 
Creation, ‘as it seemed in the eyes of God,’ enlightens little as 
to the value, either scientific or spiritual, of the cosmogony of 
Nor is there anything specially fresh or instructive in 
the chapter on the Flood. But that on human evolution and 
the Fall is ingenious and interesting, though rather arbitrary in 
its exegesis. Like the rest of the book, it betokens an actively 
speculative mind, a pious purpose and sincere faith in revealed 
religion. 

The Epistles of St. Paul to Titus, Philemon, and the 
Hebrews (London: Bell), with notes, critical and practical, by 
the Rev. M. F. Sadler, Rector of Honiton, etc. Add that 
the point of view is High Anglican, and the title-page would 
bear a fully accurate description of the book. With great 
plausibility Mr. Sadler sets forth the Scriptural warrant for his 
own theology and ritual; and with fervent conviction he stirs 
up Churchmen to live the Christian life on High Anglican lines. 
On the other hand, he girds at Nonformists. He so comments 
on Zilus i, 5 as to make Paul deliver a stroke at Congregation- 
aists; so on 7zdvs ili. 5, as to hit Calvinists in general and 
Baptists in particular. At Presbyterians he gets—not through 
Paul but—through Cromwell, whose appeal to the Presbyterian 
ministers of Edinburgh—‘I beseech you, in the bowels of 
Christ, think it possible you may be mistaken’—he quotes 
as illustrating by contrast the ‘not self-willed’ of 77/us i. 
Except in his special pleading for High Anglicanism, Mr. Sadler 


(renests. 
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is open-minded and, in his ciscussion of doubtful interpreta- 
tions, full as well as fair. Well-read he is, too, in the literature 
Many who know only the Logos doctrine of the 
Greeks will thank him for telling them (p. 94) of ‘that remark- 
able development of Jewish doctrine in which God is said to 
have a Word, a Meymera, whom He constantly commissions to 
act as Mediator between Himself and His people.’ According 
to Mr. Sadler, following herein the Fathers, the ‘ Word of God, 
quick and powerful,’ etc., in Hebrews iv. 12, is no other than 
this Meymera, or personal Logos. 

The defect of all three volumes of the Studia Biblica et 
Leclesiastica (Oxford : Clarendon Press), produced by members 
of the University, under the editorship of Professors Driver, 
Cheyne, and Sanday, is one of scrappiness and incoherency. 
Thus, in the first, along with an unquestionably interesting 
paper on the dialects spoken in Palestine in the time of Christ, 
and a commentary by Dr. Edersheim on Wetzel’s new theory 
of the origin and composition of the Synoptic Gospels, there 
were others on the text of the Codex Rossanensis and the date 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom ; in the second that martyrdom was 
served up again, with an able paper on the origin and mutual 
relatioa of the Synoptics, a dissertation (by Dr. Rigg) on the 
well-worn topic of the Clementine Homilies, and another on 
the authorship and titles of the Psalms ; while in the third, 
109 out of 325 pages are occupied with the Cheltenham list of 
the canonical books and of the writings of Cyprian, and a really 
subileand useful paper on St. Paul’s argument in Romans ix.-xi. 


of his subject. 


is jammed between two numbers which have no relation to it s 


or to each other—-one on the introduction of square characters 
in biblical Mss., the other on the materials for the criticism of 
the Peshitto New Testament, with specimens of the Syriac 
Massorah. ‘The papers are, of course, the embodiment of the 
highest scholarship of Oxford. But it must be confessed that 
while they are ‘ caviare to the general,’ they are very dry read- 
ing even to ‘the rest’: appealing only to a small and select 
circle of specialists, to whom the precise date of a saint’s mar- 
tyrdom is a question of more value than that of any modern 
battle, and who find a fund of profounder reflection in the 
Codex Kossanensis than in the Code Napok‘on One cannot but 
admire the exact scholarship and respect the patience of re- 
search expended on the illumination of these themes ; but one 
may be pardoned for doubting whether they might not be be- 
stowed on objects of greater general interest and benefit to 
mankind. 

In Zhe Handbook of Christian Evidences (Edinburgh: Black). 
Professor Alexander Stewart writes rather to confirm the faith 
of them who dwell within Zion than to convince her assailants, 
In short chapters he touches successively on the nature and 
value of Christian evidences, revelations, miracles, the person- 
ality, character, and resurrection of Christ, the doctrinal and 
ethical principles of Christianity, and its effects and achieve- 
ments in the world and kindred subjects. A brief bibliography 
concludes a volume of less than a hundred pages. It is well- 
done, moderate in tone, written with competent knowledge, and 
closely reasoned throughout. The late Dean Church’s Vil/age 
Sermons (London: Macmillan) are homely, sensible, and 
straightforward expositions of texts of Scripture according to 
the time-honoured manner. They have the merit of brevity ; 
and another merit rare in sermons—a persistent relevancy to 
the chosen text. The absence of imaginative and illustrative 
power is compensated by a real practical interest. And there 
is a wealth of learning in these quiet and simple homilies which 
was probably entirely unsuspected by the majority of their rustic 
hearers. Zhe Gospel and the Home (Innes), by Caroline M. 
Hallett, is a book made up of thirty short readings ‘for 
busy people’ on scriptural subjects. They are pleasantly 
written, and are calculated to nurture a simple and healthful 
piety in the minds of the blessed uncritical. 

Most preachers have in their desks a course of sermons 
or lectures on Zhe Lords Prayer. The Rector of Upper 
Chelsea, the Rev. Robert Eyton, following a too frequent prac 
tice, has published his (London: Kegan Paul). They are good 
sermons, outspoken and manly. Sometimes there is a per- 
ceptible straining after unconventionality and ‘practicalness’ ; 
but the interpretation is usually sound and natural. Mr. Eyton 
has the gift, invaluable in a preacher, of applying a rule or prin. 
ciple to a large number of typical cases in typical circumstances 
with untiring ingenuity. 
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all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s, 4d.; or _ 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance, 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in PARIs of th 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Calinuaats 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano's, 17 Avenue de 1’( péra; and Neal's 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at NICE of the Gali. 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. id 
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‘Mr. Byles, M.P.’ burn. ie sas 
Cricket, | Correspondence: 


* Officers and Gentlemen.’ | 
A Mournful Million. 
Columbus and the Church. 

Bumble in the Sulks. ‘The Wrecker.’ 
Italian Opera Mismanaged. Sporting Philosophers, 
The Passionate Separatist to His Wise and Unwise. 


‘The Legs of London,’ 
The Spell of Wagner. 
Agricultural Rent. 





Affinity. Blockade-Running. 
Modern Men: Charles Augustus Vansit- Fiction, 
_ tart Conybeare, M.P Radical History. 
General Chatter, Memories of Metz. 
Vhe Training of an Enemy. ‘Such Stuff as Punch is made on.’ 
* Personally Conducted.’ Old and New. 
Glamour, Books of the Week. 
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THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Edited by LLOYD BRYCE. 
AUGUST 1892. 


English Elections and Home Rule. By the Duke or Arwyt 
The Shudder in Literature. By JuLes CLARETIE. 

Our Recent Floods. By Major J. W. PowELt. 

Abraham Lincoln as a Strategist. II. By ArcHIpALD Fornes. 
The Point of View. By Gait HAMILTON. 

Thomas Paine. By Col. Ronertr G. INGERSOLL. 

The Pope at Home. By GIOVANNI AMADI. 

Business in Presidential Years. By I. B. THurner. 

A Last Word on London Society. By Lady FRANcEs BALrove. 
Two Congresses Contrasted. By Ix-Speaker REED. 

Party Conventions. By Senator Joun T. MORGAN. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Deaconess Movement. By the NUN OF KENMARF. 

Art Students in Italy. By Ex-Governor J. ScrtuyLER Crosny. 
Farm Organisations. I}y Newron L. BUNNELL. 

A Time to be Out of Doors. By Woops Hurcuinson, M.D. 


LRENTANO’S, § AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





hotel Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim, 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting: 
room ; cuisine, English and French: wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily; laundry. ; 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND PLace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


THE TOURIST ROUTE TO SCOTLAND, 
GLASGOW AND GREENOCK (for the Western 
Highlands and Islands), through the Land of Burns. 
EDINBURGH, via MELROSE, and the WAVERLEY 
DISTRICT. 

PERTH, DUNDEE, ABERDEEN, and NORTH 
of SCOTLAND, OVER the FORTH BRIDGE. 
EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICES (Week-days). 


| % 
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yanraer . 1 « st le ltl led] § HO 7 35) 9 87/9 5 8 45 
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lfast (via Stranraer) 


,—Via Stranraer and L arne (Sundays excepted). Shortest Sea Passage. 
»—No connection to this Station on Sundays by this train. * This train 
l| not run after August 1st h. 

= ADDITIONAL EXPRESS (Si urd: ys excepted) will leave London 

LP ancras) at 7.15 P.M. until August 15th inclusive for Carlisle, Edinburgh, 
i \be rde en, Perth, Inverness, and the North of Scotland, as shown 
tbove. This train will run also on Sunday nights. 

THE WESTE RN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS.—At the Princes’ 
Pier, Greenock, adjoining the G. and S. W. Station, Passengers from 
London and other parts of the Midland system can join the ‘Columba,’ 
lona,’ and ‘ Lord of the Isles,” and other first-class steamers. for the 
Firth of Clyde, and Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland. ‘Through 

riages between London (St. Pancras) and Greenock. 

SALOON CARS.—Drawing-room Saloon Cars by Day and Sleeping 
Saloon Cars 7 Night Scotch Express Trains, 

LAV a " ACCOMMODATION for both rst and 3rd class pas- 
sengers in al » Midland Express Trains. 





8 


IRELAND. 
Vid STRANRAER AND LARNE: SHORTEST SEA ROUTE. 
Open Sea Passage only 80 minutes, 
ADDITIONAL SERVICE.—Until the end of September, an addi- 
tional service will be given to Belfast vid Stranraer and Larne in con- 
nection with the Express Train leaving St. Pancras at 9.45 A.M., as shown 


adove, 


\n Additional Service also to England from Belfast at 9.5 A.M. 

SLEEPING SALOON CAR Stranraer to St. Pancras by 8,50 P.M. train 
Sundays excepted) throughout the Summer Season, Passengers leave 
stat 5.0 P.M. and Larne at 5.50 P.M. to join this train at Stranraer. 


sleeping Car also from St. Pancras to biemueoret 7.15p.m. 
Saturdays excepted) until August 1sth inclusive, 

For further particulars see the Company's Time Tables 

Every information as to Trains, l'ares, Saloon Carriages, etc., can be 

tained on application to Mr. W. L. Mugliston, Superintendent of the 
Line, Derby. 

GEO. H. TURNER. 

Derby, 1802 General Manager 





OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED ona ie en 
Price is. each (post free, 1s. ; or cloth, 2s. ear 


THE OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY 


GUIDES, with Maps, Plans, and Ilustrations on Nearly Every Page. 


New Votume.~THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
Already Published, 
r Ws TERN. | GREAT NORTHERN. SouTH WESTERN, 
& Noxwru Western, | BriGuron & Sourn Coast. | South Eastern 
MiIpLAND. 


‘Well arranged, full of interesting information, with a profusion of pictures 
‘useful large-scale maps.’— 7 mes. 
"No traveller who would know the land should trave lwi th put one of them.’ 

Pall Mall Budget, baly iY 


Loxpon: CASSELL & CO., Limirep, “honeys Hint, E.C. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mell yw, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon, Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) pniwpiiec 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | POINBURGH. 








Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


7 389 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 

Poe Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 

On moor comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, 
ental Carpets and Embroideries. Old Chin i, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 





Sbipping Announcements. 
[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAV AVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR, 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, LATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH 


BAGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W., 
or to GetLtatTLy, Hankey. Sewse_t & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


every comfort, 
___(F. GREEN & CO., ( _ Head Oficce— 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDE a & CO. | —— AVENUE, 
ONDON. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Ag RCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR ST RE ET, S.V 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
Express and Mail Services from Southampton. 


TO NEW YORK. 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO “ah ore via Suez Canal, every 28 days, 
TO CHINA, wia Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest V essels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and > 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, W AL LIS & CO., 32 Cockspu 
Street, Charing Cross,and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City ; or PHILLIPS 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 








PLEASURE CRUISE 


THI 


MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC, 
AND ASGEAN SEAS. 


THE ORIENT COMPANY 
wil! des} pate th their large full-powered steamship ‘CHIMBORAZO,’ 3,847 
tons re *r, 3000 horse power, from London on the 3rd September, for a 
46 di ys" cruise, visiung CADIZ, MALAGA, PALERMO, ANCONA, VENICE, 
CATTARO, CORFU, NAUPLIA, PIR-EUS (for ATHENS), SANTORIN, MALTA, 
GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth on the 17th October, and London 18th 





October. 
The ‘CHIMBORAZO'" is fitted with Electric Light, Electric Bells, 


Hot and Cold Baths, &ec. First-class ¢ os 
' Head Ofiices— 


Man 1) F. GREI N & ( O we ’ _— | Sencacucn Avent, 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | Lonvos 
For | passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E 
or, to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CRoss, S W. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
cA Genuine, Well- ate and First-Class Spirit, free from Fuse 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’ 


WOFAROLA 


z=. THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE, 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :~~ 


ee 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
Retail everywhere. 


acu 


"f., an pid v4 zee, whi 


generally. 





ni1o02, Packels an , 4,8 
pcr ig co 1M fine 


5 : 
ASK AT ALL Té S} ERS, STORES, 1! 2 T 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIOKXS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'on every? uchet end Tin, 
PLayer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets ccntain‘re 19, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
“ The fol! ye gr gt rtp nt f Revien Mev, 2 0, is of inter 






every Smoker -— 
THE Pil IN — WORKHOUS) The picture drawn by r ile rotth r 
an inthe workhouse, | fans Away at an enipty poy has touched the f f 
ndents. One who dates from the High " 

I have been struck with your suggestion mthe October 1 er of the Kevew of 

fora s eme to supply smokers 1 onw k i witli ] 

rdinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as 11 

ir purposes of s alled charity; but this scheme of yours appe t etothe 
pathies of a hardened and inveterate sm ker, Were] in London, 1 « | at once 
t a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my oking ac- 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my Gasbeess mpels me to bea wanderer r ithe 
= Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a iwo ike to 
See contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING Tr OBACCO, viz, 


: “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), 1 cuclose, therefore,a 
§ cheque for the amount.’ 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


Y MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


REPRINTED FROM 





WEN 


ie 


FIRST SERIES. 


A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STRAD. 

Cc. S. PARNELL. Hs rere —_—- 
LEWIS MORRIS SARASA 

A. . SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. 


C. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. 

SiR. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. 
JAMES M‘NE'L WHISTLER. S'R G. 0. TREVELYAN 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


NATIONA 


OBSERVER. 
SECOND SERIES. 


LORD — CECIL RHODES. 

G.R. SIM HENRY LABOUCHERE 
LORD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LEWIS. 
WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER 


J. C. BLAINE. ee war GOUNOD. 
CARAN D’ACHP. LEO X 

get DU MAURIER. ANCHDEACON punaes. 
SAL . DE BLOW 


HENRY. IRVING. MARK TWAIN 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


The ATHEN ZUM says :— 

* Decidedly clever.’ 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :— 

‘Will set the hero-worshippers shrieking. A book so clever and 
so packed with insight as this must needs be a palpable hit.’ 

ST. STEPHEN'S REVIEW says :— 
‘It is brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’ 
The GLASGOW HERALD says :— 

‘ Clever personal sketches.’ 

PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR says :— 

‘All who remember the first series, or who appreciate Th: 
National Observer, will turn with pleasure to a new series . . 
witty, shrewd, and ably written, and worthy of the brilliant paper in 
which they first saw light,’ 

The GLOBE says :— 
‘ All more or less interesting. .... Agreeably free-spoken.’ 
The SCOTSMAN says :— 
‘The viands are various . but the sauce with which they are 
served is always piquant, and should please all but queasy palates.’ 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Ww.c. 


The GRAPHIC says :— 


‘Every one who read the first collection will turn eagerly to 


companion, and, though it is high praise to say so, he will not be 


All the sketches are good, and show a know 
jn these 


disappointed. .... 


ledge and a faculty for judging men which is uncommon 


days. 


The LITERARY WORLD says :— 


‘Clever but often severe sketches.’ 


The STAR says :— 
‘These ‘Twenty Modern Men” 
book. : 


The QUEEN says:— 


‘They are dealt with ina lucid and independent style. 
The LADY says :— 
‘They are brilliantly written.’ 


The BELFAST MORNING NEWS says :— 


‘ Afford enjoyable reading.’ 


make a clever and interest! 
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